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FORWARD ' 



The pqlicy issue addressed in_ this report is' grade** level school' 
organization. The issue is important because Providence, like 
major cities elsewhere, is questioning the appropriateness of 
) an intermediate school organization. The focus here is on mid- 
dle schools and the early adolescent students who are enrolled. 
TYisxe is concern that the middle school system may not be the 
l/^ptimum structure for administering or delivering qufility and 
e cost-effective educational services to thig particular stQdent 
population. The repojft that follows was developed at the re- 
quest of the Super i^n tend ent of Schools and the Providence 
School Committee It wds developed with the understanding that 
a grade level reorganization is ^^urrently under consideration 
by the* Department. The decision should be based upon at 
least three significant criteria:' the learning environment, 
economic feasibility, and community need. Data and information 
were collected in these three categories to document the various 
impacts or consequences of the middle school structure as it. 
currently exists in Providence. To the extent possible, the 
impact of a grade level reorganization, as it is suggested, was 
preliminarily assessed. This da%a collection effort was de- 
signed and conducted to provide the initial steps of a com- 
prehensive feasibility study, and an implementation phase to be 
carried out at a later date. 

The areas in which impact is' judged to be significant include : 

* Social psychological development 

* Learning environment 

* Fiscal situation 

* Curriculum and instruction 

* Administration and management 

* Parent ^community involvement 

* Student assigninent patterns 

* Transportation 

* Desegregation 

* Facilities status 

* Neighborhood characteristics 

Ir order to initiate an analysis of policy options concerning 
these areas / it was necessary to assess the existing elementary 
and middle school system. While relevant information is avail- 
able within the school department's many divisions ^ it was 
essential to bring it together in ways that could be understood 
and discussed by those who will be 'involved in the decision- 
making pyoc<iss. It was also important for the information and 
policy options to be presented within. the context of national \ 
concerns and relevant research studies as a way to view the 
current picture. 
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T4iis report concludes Phase One, the preliminary stage of a com- 
preher/sive flpasibility, study on grade level reorganization for 
Providence. Apj^reciation is extended to the many individuals 
who 7dve their time and expertise in making this effort possible. 
This report is" submitted with the hope that it will provide a 
framework' for discussion and change for the Providence School 
System. . ' - 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



O verview of Providence 

Providence is a northeastern city with a rapidly increasing 
low-income population and an expanding population of luinority. 
group members. Tl$e median family income in 1970 was $8^430^ 
the lowest in the six cities comprising the Standard Metropolitan 
Stibiffetical Area. The city has experienced a large-sc^le out- 
migration which the 1970 census data indicates as a 13,6% pop- 
ulation decrease. According to public school enrollment figures 
in 1962/ the student population in the public schools totaled 
28^000 as Icqthpared with 20,021 students in 1978. 

With changes' in the population, the racial coiHposition of the 
city and school have been' altered. According to the 1970 census, 
8.9% of Providence's total population was; Black "as was 20.4% 
of the school population. Since 1970 the Bl^l^ city-wide pop- 
ulation has increased to 15,879 and the Black, school population 

^has increased to .5,304 or 26.8% of the total school population. 

* The numbers of other minority groups have also increased city- 
wide and are reflected as 9.6% of the school population. The^e 
minority gr/ ips include Spanish-surname, Portuguese, Asian/Pacifi 
American., d. American Indian. Others are the Laotian and the 
Vietnamese. 

Demogi/aphic changes such as these have been accompanied by a 
dwindling t^ax base caused by chr:)nic unemployment and under- 
employment/ an increased number of abandoned and substandard 
dwellings, sma.ll business failures, large business disinves^t- 
ment, and a continued out-migration of middle land high income 
families.^ There have been signs in the last few year's that some 
of these trends have been slowed down, although not reversed. 

Focus on the Providence School Department 

It is in this setting that the Providence School bepartment is 
attempting to deliver quality and economically effective edu- 
cational services. The school, department is committed to int- 
proving the edupation of all students and is particularly con- 
cerned with the needs of minority students and neighborhood 
issues. , ' ^ 

Within the -.past few years, the Providence School Department has 
instituted changes which will alter the educatioh provided to 
the city's students.. Minimum competency standards have been 
developed for • elementary level^, and career education and magnet 
programs have been established for secondary school levels. Th.e 
city's desegregation plan has been amended and a reorganization 
of the school's administrative structure has been impiomented. 
M'h(vso hnvo in^vn 5n 'jni f icnnt .improvement:^/ but ihore arc sti]] 
areas that drastically ' need attention. 



A Signifi cant Policy Issue; The Grade Level Organi^zation 



of Schools 



A key area of concern in Providence is grade level organi- 
zation of schools. On May „30, 1978, the Superintendent of 
Schools appeared befc ^ the School Committee and initiated 
a discussion about a r.. organization of the school structure. 
His thinking at that time was that the middle school system, 
created in 1968, might not have worked quite as well as its 
initial designers intended. 

Current information indicates that there are eleven differ- 
ent pre-high school configurations within the system: K-1, 
K-2,, K-3, K-4, K-5, K-6, 2-4, 3-5, 4-5, 5-8, and 6-8. In 
total, there are thirty-two* different schools; eight are 
middle schools. Most were constructed between 1890-1930. 
The cost of operating individual schools differs substan- 
tially. . 

The ques ion of grade level school organization appears to 
t>e, significant from two perspectives: quality of education 
and cost-effectiveness. The relationship of school struc- 
ture to school program is" important. The diversity of struc- 
tures in Providence implicitly suggests that there is little 
consensus about what th grade structure for quality schooling 
should be. V7hen pla nt of students in pre-high~ school grade 
is arbitrarily deter > jd, the relationship among student needs 
learning and instruction, and organization structure is not 
given priority. Stated another way, a high-quality educational 
program should mandate a close f it^ between substance and struc- 
tures, and such is not currently the case. 

The operational cost of a thirty-two school system requires ex- 
amination in light of budgetary constraints and anticipated 
energy shortages. Upon preliminary investigation, a coherent 
educational program would not require such a range of physical 
plants for schools. Therefore, it may be an appropriate ex- 
pectation that fiscal savings might accompany a grade level 
school reorganization. 

Goals c ind Objectives of This Study 

The goal of this study is to examine the policy implications 
of a K-8 grade level reorganization ^nd provide recommenda- 
tions to the Superintendent of the Providence School Depart- 
ment cind the Providence School Committee. The study objectives 

To conduct a survey of the current status'of 
elementary, amd-middle school organization, 
facilitjes, composition, and curriculum. 

To assess achievement and social-psychological 
development literature of early adolescent students. 



♦Thirty-two in use as elementary and middle schools. 



are : 

1. 
2. 



3, To assess the literature and case studies on 
the impact of grade level school reorganization, 

4, To develop information for an initial investigation 

of the economic impact of a grade level reorganization 

5, To identify funding sources for a complete feasibility 
study and an implementation phase. 

Assumptions for T his Study ^ 

There are a nurr.bei. of preliminary assumptions identified for the 
data collection phase of this study which set the framework for 
future, policy analysis. These assumptions should provide a 
basis for discussion for all the decision-makers involved in a 
major grade reorganization for the Providence School Department. 

Students should be able to walk to school; 
Schools should be in areas that are equally 
accessible to minority and majority student 
populations; 

School buildings, which comprise the reorganized 
system, shou].d be structurally sound and cost- 
efficient to operate; 

School buildings should be planned to allow for 
a diversity in instructional approaches and 
programs; - 

The reorganized school should be a community 
school; 

The maximum student population for quality 
education is between 500-600 children; 
A commitment exists to close schools, renovate 
schools, and begin new school construction as 
deemed appropriate is made; 

Assessing and, if necessary, improving the re- 
lationship of early adolescent development and 
needs with curriculum and instruction v;ill be 
part of the reorganization process; 
This decision should be made as a collaborative 
effort between the School Committee, administrators, 
teachers, students, parents, and the community. 

Methodology for This_ Study 

Phase I, reported here^ is the data collection stage of a com- 
prehensive feasibility study of grade level reorganizaiilon. " 
Although this is primarily a secondary data source titudy, a 
"combination of methods were used in order to develop an inf or- 
mation system which would provide a basis for policy decisions 
in this area. 

First , the identification of inf ormatioh for assessing che 
Fitatus of the present system was based upon the goal of the 
r.liiily cii)(l \hv prf^liminary policy assumptions. This inform.- 
.itiion Wcis answer part of Llie question: What is tluj 



learning environment and what are the costs attached to it? 
The information by categories and variables are: 



School Facilities: 



Location of Schools 



Code Number 

Grade Organization 

City, State, and Zip Code 

Name of Neigl»oorhood 



Name of School 
Street and Nun^ber 
Census Tract Number 
Feeder Pattern 



..Characteristics of School Facilities 



Initial Construction bate 
Dates of Addition or 




•Type of Construction 
Fireproof ing 
Grade Organization 
Site Utilization 
Instructional Area 
Service Areas 
Auxiliary Instructional 



i.e. gym, auditorium, 
cafeteria, health suite, 
and equipment 



Areas 
Number of Floors 
Special Features (if any) 



Toilet, Shower Areas, and 

Lockers 
Total Number of Classrooms 

Instructional vs Other 

Rooms 

Future Plans if Specified 
in Secondary Documents 

St udent Resident Location, Enrollment and Composition 

Student Resident Location by Census Tract 
Student Resident Location by Type of Schooling 
Enrollment of students by Race, Sex, Languacje, 

Special Needs Status 
Enrollment by Transitional Bilingual Students by 

School, by Grade 
Enrollment by Race, Ethnicity for 1978-1979 
Enrollment by Race, Ethnicity for 1974-1977 
Enrollment by Census Tract 

^tH££A£1^4.?LJL^_j'^-^ooJ^ Program s 
Gurrieuiam Goals 

Curriculum Instructional Practices 
Core Co\irses 

Clubs and Extra-Curricular Activities 
St^fMrni 

Number of Teachers and Support Staff 

Number of Administrative Staff 

Nunibor ol Custodial Staff 

Number of Teachers by Funding Source 

Number of Teacher Aides by Funding Source 



Federal and State Funding 



Title I 
ESL 

Section 4 "Providence Plan" 
Hot Breakfast 
ESEA IV-B Disadvantaged 
ESEA IV-B Basic 
Title VII ESEA Bilingual 
Teacher Aides Funding Sources 
PSD 

Sections 4,5 

Title I Early Childhood 

ESL Title VII 

Bilingual 

Bilingual Resource 
Title VII Approach to 
Bilingual 

Vocational Education/Career 
Education Programs 

Title IX 



Supplemental Instruction 

Program 
Hot Lunch 
ESEA IV-C 

ESEA IV-B Limited Non- 
English Speaking 

ESEA Title VII Continuing 
Bilingual Students 

School Assistance in 
Federal Affected Areas 
(Laotian Children) 

State Comprehensive Education 
Program Section IC 

State Assistance to the 
Handicapped 

Department of Health 

CETA 

Special Education 



Citizen Participation Mechanisms 
PTA/PTO 

Title I Parent Advisory Council 
ESAA Advisory Committee 
Feeder Pattern Committees 
Other 



Fiscal Characteristics 

System-wide Budget (line item and program) 1977-1978 

and 1978-1979 
Individual School Budgets (line item and program) 
Per Pupil Cost for Regular Day, Vocational Day, and 

Special Education and Magnet Programs 
Percent Distribution of School Revenues and Absolute 

Dallar and Percent Changes in Revenues 
Fiscal Information: 

1977-1978 appropriation by square foot, by dollars, 

worth of fuel, by square foot 

Instriicjtjjpnal Costs 
"Non-instructional Costs 

Custodial Salaries 

Space Costs 

Capital Outlay 
By School, by Grade 
• Number of full-time teachers 

Nunil>» M <>l p. J I I - 1 i WW I ;i 

Number of classes in each grade 

Number of federally funded teachers 

Number of special education teachers 



By Elementary and Middle Schools 

Mean Per Pupil Cost in Five Categories: 
Instructional 
Non-*.instr actional 
Custodial Salaries 
Space Costs 
Capital Outlay 
Per Pupil Cost in Five Categories: 
Instructional 
Non-instructi.pnal 
Custodial Salaries 
Space Costs 
Capital Outlay 
Variation from Mean by School in Five Categories: 
Instructional 
Non- instructional 
Custodial Salaries 
Space Costs 
Capital Outlay 



Neighborhpods Ranked by Socio-Economic Indicators :> 
Population by year 1960-^1975; population by white and , 
non-wnite I960, 1970/ and percent change; years of 
school completed by race for persons twenty-five years 
and median school years completed 1970; nativity and 
country of origin by number and percent; Spanish language. 

SociQ-Economic Information:^ 

1970 number of employed persons by occupation; employment 
and unemployment statistics; median income 1960/ 1970; 
families below poverty level 1970; number and percent 
of AFDC cases 1977. . 

Environmental Character isticii : 

1975 Housing vacancy rate and units in need of substantial^ 
rehabilitation; Age of neighborhood housing as a percentage 
of total housing 1970; housing units by owner and renter 
and net change in 1960-1970; distribution of land use 
by percent of area by categories* 

Student Behavior * 



Attendance Investigations 

Suspensions Referrals. to Family Court 

Truancy Drop-Outs 
Behavior Cases , ' 

Achievement Scores ^ 
Reading, Math/ Title I - 



Transportation 

- - - m .. 




Number of Students Bussed 
Reasons for Bussing 



Neighborhood Characte ;. ^ sties 
Boundaries by- Census Tract 
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This information was collected on a secondary source level 
for city-wide and school buildings and^ organized for con- 
venient use as Individual School Profiles. (See Part II.) 
Once the documents, reports, and rnonograp4is were reviewed and 
the information placed into tables, maps, and charts/ the study 
team examined the national literature, x;hiv;li assessed achieve- 
ment and thp social-psychological development of early adolescent 
students. in this way, the study attempted to isolate strengths 
and weaknesses that could be derived from a grade level reorgani- 
zation. " ' . 

A literature search was mounted, with results that are presented \ 
in this report. It must be noted, however, that the literature 
search was limited due to time and financial constraints. It 
also became clear early that there was no consensuiS about superi- 
ority of ^ grade level organizations, and only minimal attention 
to comparative studies. The study team, therefore, decided to 
review selected student behavior indicators of the Providence 
school system; this would provide suggestions as to the impact 
of the current grade levej. organization on the early adolescent 
students in Providence. ^Such issues as attendance, vandalism, 
suspensions, droji-outS, 'achievement scores were analyzed in the . 
contextx^of the Other informatiop. 

One significant, element which was singled out during Phase One 
was an initial Invest^igation of the economic impact of the, cur- 
rent system. ' 

The preliminary examination of the economic impact focused "on 
the identification of the costs of operating the current struc- 
ture, particularly, of individual schools. Since this included 
all costs in order to obtain a pfer pupil assessment , data was 
gathered from many sources and analyzed by the study team. 
Moreover, space costs including architectural analyses and 
energy related costs were developed as a me?, ns of measuring the. 
cost-effectiveness' of the school' building. The identification 
of per pupil cost attempted to include the impact of inflation. 
The assessment of the variation of each school's cost from the 
average is the critical measure of efficiency of school plant 
buildings." 

Lastly, and apart from the data collection, the study team 
undertooTc to identify possible funding "sources to support a 
complete feasibility planning study and implementation phase 
of a grade level reorganization. This included the develop- 
ment of a prospectus (see Appendix) for the next phase for 
private foundations, identifying major funding agencies, and 
follow-up visits. Actable of these potential funding sources 
by type of funding and stage of a study is found 'in the last 
chapter • ^ . ' 

Thr si udy i II I Ml m.i j ion w.is dcvc* U^immI on 1b(* df /i rwMi(\s 

ot questions which were raised at the outset ol the projuct: 
What is the status of the Providej|pe School System in relation 
to the education the early iad^escent? What criteria could 
be developed by wnxch to assess whether the educational goals 
and objectives for this group* are being met? If the preliminary 



response to the previous questions indicated that the education 
could be improved by a fundamental change in the grade level 
structure, what might be the appropriate organization, and 
what are some of the preliminary ways in which to examine the 
impact of such a change? 

One of the outcomefi of Phase One was to identify the criteria 
upon which these decisions should be made* The criteria which 
were suggested by the data analysis include:* 

* Facilities Analysis 

* Economic and Fiscal Analysis 

* Student Resident Location, composition and 

Estimated Enrollmfint Change 

* Student Behavior in a Particular Grade Level 

Learning Environment 

* Neighborhood Characteristics as Related to 

* Educational Programming and Citizen Participation 

* Desegregation Impact 

* Administrative and Management Impact 

Some have been examined in this report/ others must be reviewed 
in the subsequent study • Once these issues are analyzed in the 
next phase of the stuciy, decisions can be made upon the optimum 
grade level reorganization and the appropriate selection of 
school facilities for such a reorganization. The information 
collected and developed for Phase One will be most, usjeful in 
selecting the appropriate grade organization for Providence and 
in identifying the locations .for the schools. Moreover, it will 
aid in developing an implementation phase (Phase III) which will 
carry out. the decisions determined in the collaborative planning 
rand implementation process. 

The Final Report is divided into two parts. Part I presents 
the findings of the study and Part II, the Individual School 
Profiles. Taken together, they provide the basis for the de- 
cisions of whether to proceed in the grade rtfevel school reorgani- 
zation. 
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CHAPTER II: THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT AND EARLY ADOLESCENCE 



Early Adolescence; An Overvie w 

The early adolescent student population will be the group most 
effected by a change in grade level school organization in 
Providence. The exact age range associated with the early ado- 
lescent phase of development varies among experts, but, for pur- 
poses for our discussion, will include students from grades 
five through eight. . . 

Early adolescence is a phase of development second only to in- 
fancy in the velocity of growth that occurs. In spite of this 
situation, very little research has focused on the patterns and 
needs of the early adolescent group. Most often, research has 
" centered on late adolescents (over fifteen years) and younger 
children. The findings have then frequently been modified to 
"fit" the early adolescent population. So minimal is study - 
and knowledge about these youngsters that many wrirers have 
referred to them as "the forgotten group." 

Recognition of this inf orynation lack Jias encouraged the Ford 
Foundation (1977) and the National Science Foundation (1978) 
to review current data and material on early adolescence. The' 
reviews have focused on developmental needs in relation to the 
learning environment. The findings indicate, however, that 
a paucity of research exists. Current, literature and inform- 
ation appears to be fragmented, ha's severe methodological prob- 
lems, and is not generally geared for practical use. This 
assessment is confirmed by Hill and Ellkind, researchers who 
independently haVe conducted studies and literature reviews of 
adolescence for a number of years, ' 

Early adolescence does not parallel any single stage in most 
developmental theories. It is seen instead as a segment of 
development continuous with earlier and later periods. It 
is a developmental stage in which there is tremendous physical, 
cognitive, and emotional growth. During this period, young 
people establish new' patterns of acting and relating. They are. 
not pre-adults; rather tYiey are experiencing their own phase 
as growing and developing individuals within a. particular age 
category. i>erhaps the most important point to make is that most 
youth handle the changes rel^icively well. 

'\ '■ 
ThGr>\are numerous studies on the basic patterns and character- 
istics i^ntified as unique to early adolescence. It is gen- 
erally agi-^^ed that during early adolescence, youngsters undergo 
an adolescent growth spurt and the onset of puberty. However, 
the early adolescents experience the developmental stages at 
different rates There are no two youngsters that proceed at 
the same pace during early adolescence. There appear to be 
great variances in the early adolescent patterns of male and 
females. There is, in xfact, a two year lag between the physical 
devel oment of the soxes.< There may also be differences due to 
riiciax and ethnic characteristics, but little research has been 
conducted in this area. 
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Each decade, children experience adolescence and the onset of 
puberty four months earlier. Emotionally and socially, all 
early adolescents explore a sense of uniqueness and belonging, 
separation and commitment, future orientation and past. They 
begin-to view themselves as individuals with destiny, as part 
of a generation. Intellectually, they are exploring values and 
ideas and starting to abstract and generalize. They become 
involved in value formation, changing many cognitive patterns. 
The period encourages participation in a broader social context, 
greater importance of peer affiliations, and an increased re- 
cognition of political and ethical issues. 

The TB^t often quoted characteristics of this period are de- 
fined B^^rik son (1968), Havinghurst (1951), and Konopka (1975.) 
The latter has highlighted the following developments: 

* Experience of physical and sexual maturity 

* Consciousness of self in interaction 

* Re-evaluation of values 

* Experimentation in wider circles of life 

coupled with insecurity and audacity 

* Movement from dependence on adults to inter- 

dependence with adults, peers, and younger 
children 

With this tremendous pattern of growth and change there are 
problems that jometimes occur. V/hile not characteristic of 
most early addfescents, there is at this stage, an increase 
in incidents of drug abuse, , suicide, unplanned pregnancies, 
and runaways. There are also indications that the nutrition 
status of many early adolescents becomes unsatisfactory during 
this phase; problems include underweight, undersize, obesity, 
iron-deficiency anem^ia, and dental cavities. 

The Learning Environment for .E^rly Adolescen ts 

* * * 

The early adolescent development pattern summarized very 
succinctly here, challenges the schools to develop responsive 
and flexible programs and policies. 

Typically, ddiicational planning for early adolescents is \ 
adopted from philosophies of high school education, elementary 
school, or both." Providence has attempted to reverse this 
tendency. In the area of curriculum and instruction, for in- 
stance, a review of early adolescence characteristics was con- 
ducted by the Providence School Department. The result of this 
effort was the development' of minimal competency standards. The 
second area in which a relationship between adolescent needs and 
learning is, seen as crucial is the organization of grade levels 
tor schools and programs for early adolescent students. It is 
that focus which predominates in this report. 

It is our contention- that a close fit is necessary between the 
(jr<idc level organization of a school and the learning and social! 
/.»! ion lli.iL oi'inirs vyit.hin the ijcIhh^J . Un-f rluiia t.c> 1 y , tJu dis- 
cuss ion and actual issues to be confronted concerniny this area 
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have been avoided for too long. Only recently school adminis- 
trators and educational researchers have begun to address it. 
Providence is in the forefront of 'this movement to reconsider 
the relationship between learning, social psychological de- 
velopment, and grade level, arganization. 

t-rovidence, like other cities across the country, operates to- 
.iay with a variety of grade structures. The city, in fact, 
. vas eleven different grade level conf i^iarations for pre-high 
school students. This is due, in part, to the history of ed- 
ucational system development in the United States a^d, in 
part, to the lack of consensus regarding early adolescent, needs 
and the grade level Organizations that are most responsive to 
these needs. 

•■ ■■ . . •- » 

Grade Level School Organizatfoi> Patterns 

Initially, the typical education model for children and early ' 
adolescents was the ik-8 elementary school. In 1909, however, 
the junior high school developed in Berkeley, followed by a 
similar experiment in Los Angeles in 1910. By the second 
decade of the Twentith Century, a f^ir amount of literature 
began to appear about junior high, schools. 

• » ■ 

There were a number of reasons that the K-8 system was re- 
placed. None of the justifications for a new junior high 
system were rooted, however, in adolescent psychology or ed- 
ucational theory. " Instead, rationales like the/ following were 
commonplace: high drop'-out in \he seventh to ^enth grades; 
not enough stress on occupations; providing ary' opportunity for 
"men to become self-supportive and society supportive at an 
earlier age"; and ackn9wledgement of "psychic, mental, and 
moral evils accompanying adolescence. " There were also more 
practipal reasons cited: an increased number of early ado- 
lescents in school, and the administrative cost efficiencies 
involved. ^ 

Junior high schools were constructed and flourished, but were " 
finally challenged in the 1960.'s. The new grade structure 
being advanced was the middle school, and an organizational 
approdch that included sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and 
perhaps one grade lower. This model was developed to improve 
upon- junior high schools which w/efe now being seeji as "ill- 
conceived, watered-down high schools, plagued by a lack of fit 
between the school's organization and their students." The 
middle school was also created in many systems for adminis- 
trative reasons such as over-crowding or advancing racial in- 
tegration. 

As a result, across the country there are structural reminders 
of these three different grade level organizjations for early 
adolescents: K-8, junior high school, and middle school. 
Providence has no K-8 system, but various other pre-middle 
school p^rangements are in existence. (The literature on 
other el2mentary organiza\-.ion patterns is minimal.) The real 
question is: which of these systems is most effective for 
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educating early adolesrent students? Given the econoiaic times 
in which we live^ a complimenting issue is: which of these 
systems is most cost-effective? The first question is examined 
in this section; the economic question is addressed later, in 
the report. 

Comparison of Grade Level School Organization Patterns < 

The most reasonable method of examining the grade level school 
organization issue is to identify cities with each type of 
system, and assess their perceptions and experiences concerning 
quality and responsiveness to early adolescent needs. It was 
with amazement that the study team discovered, however, that 
such a survey could not be conducted. Data collected by the 
federal government is formatted in such a way as to discourage 
-analysis. (This was confirmed by many sources.) In fact, so 
peculiar is t'.ie data collection procedure that one cannot even . 
asx^erta.in the number of K-*8 elementary schools in the country. 
D^ta categories include only. the following categories: middle 
schools, junior high schools, junior-senior high schools, 
combined elementary-secondary schools, senior high schools, 
one- teacher schools, an^ "other elementary schools There is 
no clear definition for the latter classification, therefore, 
the study team had to select another approach for examining 
the strengths of the various, grade, level organizations. There 
were a. number of articles and studies about middle schools and 
junior high schools, so the study team decic^ed to rely upon 
them for basic information. The study team thenidecided to. 
collect information which would assist the Providence School 
Department in assessing the experience of students, adminis- 
trators, and teachers with a K-8 system, similar to the model 
Providence may propose. Given time and budgetary conistraints , 
the study team decided to identify at least one case "closer 
to home," and review relevant literature. The literature search 
was not as comprehensive as would have beeji liked, but we are 
satisfied that 'key references and contacts were identified and 
followed up on appropriately. 

Literature Review: The Relationship of the P r ovidence Study 

to^ the National Picture and Trends 

The comparative literature concerning the superiority of the 
three major grade level organizations is quite limited. Thip 
is understandable in light of our recent discovery of the lack 
of information on early adolescents in general. John Henry 
Martin in the Report on the National Panel on H i gh Schools and 
- Adolescent Education , a major study for the Office of Education, 
can be quoted as reporting: "Surprisingly, we found no re- 
search with significant findings to substantiate one organi- 
zational pattern over th6 other... all (patterns) lack a 
validative research base." 

Trump found the same lack of informati6n when assessing dif- 
ferent structures, and McGlasson reinforced this assertion. 
Blyth reports that there have been limited studies, and Lipsitz 
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echoes this cbhtention. So, .too, the National Science Foundation . 
in their study on early adolescence confirms this absence of cpn- 
sensus concerning the optimal system. . . 

Comparison of Middle Schools and Junior High Schools 

Most literature compares the middle and junior high school as 
'effective vehicles for education and socialization of early 
adolescents • The research does not consistently favor either 
form of grade level organization. In general , the existing 
research is poor methodologically and is often carried out by 
proponents of one system or the other • Therefore, bias is 
evident. 

There do not appear to be any major systematic dJfarences be- 
tween the two systems. The principal differt * ^ the school 
philosophy (with the middle school philosophi j5» being more 
theoretically based)., but the practical distinctions between 
the two are vague. There also appears to be a stronger commit- 
ment to departmentalization in the middle school. Otherwise, 
the systems are not very distinct. 

The ^research identified by the study team focused on four major 
areas: academic achievement, attitudes , self-concepts , and 
facilities. Achievement, research, according to National Found- 
atipn researchers, does not support the contention that either 
rdddle or junior systems are superior. Self -concept research, 
asseS^sed by ^ Wiles and Thomason in Tennessee, indicates that four^^ 
studies found no difference- between middle school students and 
control students, while two studies demonstralfed lower self- 
concepts when compared to students in,.other settings. Studies 
assessing attitudes of students and teachers revealed more favor- 
able findings for middle schools. Two studies reported no sig- 
nificant difference in student attitudes toward school, but three 
studies showed a positive attitude toward school by middle school 
students. Three studies also found a more positive attitude 
toward middle schools. Facilities studies found no significant 
difference between the two principal types of intermediate school 
structures. Additional research oh teacher preparation and, 
certification at middle and junior levels indicated that teachers 
generally have either elementary school training or experience, 
or secondary school training or experience. The result is that 
most teachers view themselves as either "secondary" or "elementary' 
teachers. Their identification with or knowledge about early 
adolescence and intermediate school organizations is weak. 

Research on violence, another good student indicator, recently 
received considerable attention. Most significant is the 
National Institute for Education's Safe S chools S tudy which re^ .-^ 
ported tb:it risks are particularly high for youths aged 12 to 15. 
In fact, 60% of the robberies and 50% of the assaults on these 
youngsters have occurred at school. While, approxiinately 1.3% 
of the secondary school students indicated they "had been attacked 
in school in a typical one-month period, ..students from inter- 
mediate school systems reported twice as many incidents as senior 



high school students. Likewise, personal violenceTs also more 
prevalent at the intermediate level than in elementary schools. 
The risks, for this early adolescent population, appear to be 
highest in junior high schools in urban areas^ 

The issue of early adolescents being more likely to be involved 
as both victims and offenders is significant. A number of ex- 
planations are provided, although not agreed upon. Several ex- 
planations have bearing on our examinations of the impact of 
various grade level school organizations. First, there is the 
pervasive view that segregation by'age has negative consequences. 

Underlying this reasoning is the idea that early adolescence is 
a period ip which aggressive behavior is commonplace. ' Therefore> 
confinement of only similarly aged students may compound the 
potential for violence. Second, thare is the explanation that' 
a transition from elementary to intermediate school level from" 
a homogeneous to a heterogeneous student popuiatioli may cause 
an increare, in stress, tension, and ultimately, violence. 

There is current general debate over the effects of age segregation 
in education as well as other areas. Reisman, Coleman, 
Bronfenbrenner, Hill, and Edler all indicate frpm the research 
that age segregation may be a dysfunction by>-product of western 
indcistrial nations. Our focus, of ^course, is only on one par- 
ticular city, but the issue is, one^we should cbnsider seriously. 

Emphasis on K-8 Schools . 

While most research has been devoted to a comparison of middle* 
schools and junior high schools, there is a recent interest in 
a reconsideration of K-8 schools .as the most effective vehicles 
for educating early adolescents. The rfesearch focuses primarily 
on social-psychological effects and achievement. The reasons for 
this renewed attention are varied and loosely documented. They 
center, in many cases, on the following criteria: junior high 
schools and middle schools seem so. indistinguishable in their 
differences; that t.he strengths of existing intermediate gradd 
level organizations seem minimal; that there are many problems 
with intermediate school teacher certification and training; 
that early adolescent students experience so much change that 
they could benefit from a secure, familiar school setting. To 
these we add our own statistics and observations of the middle 
school structure in Providence. (These will be presented in - 
Chapter IIL.) - . . * 

In terms of research and literature on K-8 comparisons with in- 
termediate school structures, two major studies were examined. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia in 1975 conducted, a 
coinprehensivc study entitled Which School Res_ources__Help_LGarninq? 
!•; ( f i <;u?ii_cy jinci | ;qui ty in^ Phi 1 acioT phi pub] ic^ s'chobl s^." f t~was a 
study of a sample of Philadelphia public"' school students in 
elementary, junior? and senior high schools. The main finding 
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of the stuay is that several school inputs help students grow in 
educational achievement and can compensate for the disadvantages 
of Doverty, race^^'and low ability. For instance, all types Cff 
stuaents in junior high schools do better if they go'' to a school 
which is part of an elementary school. For elementary school, 
when all othex characteristics .are unphan^ed, black and non-black 
students benefit in terms of achievement when they are in schools 
where the percentage of blacks about equals the perceiitage of 
non-blacks. The proportion of either high adhievers or very low 
achievers in a school can also i'.oact on learning. 

The research of particular interest , however , was a 1978 study, 
The Transition into Early Adolescence; A Longitudinal Comparison 
of Youth in_TViD^ Educ ational Contexts , by Dale A. Blyth, Roberta 
G. Simmons, and Diane Bush. (See" Appendix B.) Funded initially 
by the Grant Foundation, this pioneering work is being exaiained 
by educators and planners* across the country. It focuses on the* 
issue of grade level school organization and supports the K-8 
system as ^ supportive and growth environment for early adolescent 
students in an urb^n area. Specifically, it looks at the impact 
of the K-8 schools which provide minimal differentiation between ^ 
sixth and seventh gi^ade, and K-6 ^elementary schools and associa;ted 
junior hi*gh schools which provide two separate schools \*iLth / 
"radically different age compositions and structures for^sixth " 
and seventh graders." Two basic research questions addressed 
were: 

1. How is the social and psychological development of 
sixth grade students affected, if at all, by the 
difference in the grade level organization of the 
school? 

2. Are there differences in the nature or amount of 
change which students in the two types of school 
organizations experience as they make the trans- 
ition into seventh grade? 

The study conducted in af large midwestern city, focused on five 
areas of social and psychological development: parent-peer 
orientation/ participation in extra-curricular activities, 
early dating behavior, the value of different personal traits, 
and the individual's self-esteem. The study also addressed tfhe 
diffeifent levels of victimization experienced in each grade level 
organizatic n. 

Bdsic findings indicated that students in K-8 indicated less 
anonymity as they proceeded into the seventh grade in the same 
school , while those moving into junior high schools felt more 
anonymity than in the previous school. A majority of students 
in junior high settings felt tnat they were known by neither other 
students or teachers . Concern ii>g'*' extra-curricular participation , 
81% of the K-8 sevents graders'were involved as compared with 39% 
of these at junior high schools. Seventh graders in the junior 
hiq'h c^nvironmc^nt also ropori/a higher dcyroc of vict i^nix.a tion . 



K'-S 'students in seventh gradf^ felt more positive about them- 
selves than they had the previous year; growth in self-esteem 
is absorbed among junior high students. 

In addition to this study, the authors have developed two 
additional studies which lock more closely at school crime and 
self-esteem. In both studies, the impact of school grade struc- 
ture is the ' significant variable. The information included in 
these very recent studies is not permitted for quotation at this 
time. The findings demonstrate, .however , that for seventh graders, 
victimization is greater among junior high school students than ' 
students in K-8 schoolaj in terms of sixth grade movement into \ 
seventh grade in the two level organizational structL.res, white 
adolescent girls who ent^r junior high school appear to be at a 
disadvantage. The girl^ with the lowest self-esteem are those 
experiencing multiple changes (changed schopls^ reached puberty^ 
started dating) . .-^ --^^^ - " 

This pioneering work confirms the importance of rfjsponsive environ- 
ments lot early adolescent students. It begins to' suggest that the 
grade organization structure does have an impact on the socialization 
issues which are so significant during the early adolescent phase of 
development. It also provides some back-up to the Vsense" or' ••feel- 
ing" that administrators wi1 h intermediate Sfchools (fiddle or junior ^ 
high levels) have begun to articulate. We have contacted the in- 
dividuals involved in this research, and they ^are more than willing 
to share their thoughts and experiences. 

In addition to this pioneering research on K-8 systems, the study 
team has also examined the impact of the grade level school organi- 
zation in the town of Brookline, Massachusetts. Brookline has op- 
erated K-8 to the exclusion of supporting any middle schools or 
junior high schools. The superintendent of schools in Brookline, 
Dr. Robert Sperber/ advocates that supporting K-8 r.y stems is a way 
of slowing down the negative aspects and activities of the matur- 
ation procesn. The effects of peer influence at this age are so 
great that it is within junior or middle schools that drug and 
alcoholish problems surface; truancy increases; and poor school 
habits begin to emerge. By avoiding segregation of these students 
solely with similar aged peers, there is less pressure for con- 
formity. Sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students in the Brookline 
system, for instance, n-ni be "big fish" in the pond of elementary 
school; they are trained^ in, fact, to be role models by working 
with younger students as tutors, helpers and the like. Elementary 
schools are also usually neighborhood based, so students stay in 
their own neighborhoods for a longer period of time. In terms of 
major adjustments for these students, there is only one: from 
"elementary to high school. The change is avoided at the junior high 
level. So, too, the break in curriculum instruction occurs only 
once. In terms of administration, one less tier appears in the 
formal organizational structure making communication among admin- 
istration, teachers, and parents a considerable degree easier. 
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A recent Harvard doctoral dissertation also looks at the- K-8 school » 
as a set-ting for early adolescent education. Using Brookline as^a 
case study (although it is disguised in the paper) , the author 
argues for reconsideration of the K-8 system as a. viable educational 
experience. The strengths observed by the author, then an' intern 
in a K-8 elementary school, include a cohesiveness among students 

..and . a..strong a;f f ilia^^ the school which is rarely duplicated 

in an intermediate system. The a.ge diversity arnong students provides 
them with both a past and future frame of reference. The. eighth 
grade students exhibit an increase in self-esteem, due partially to 
the fact that they are physically and intellectually the most * 
secure in the school. The familiar and secure setting and the social 
status afforded eighth grade students provides an extremely human- . 
ized environment for learning and growing. The weaknesses of this 

.K-8 system, expressa^i in interviews with faculty and students, are 
that it may increase the provincialism of students, may discourage 
enthusiasm about change, and "may trap adolescents into childhood 
when they need to grow. " ' 

While the Brookline experience is useful for our understanding of 
a K-8 system, the Gordon School in East Proyidence also demonstrates 
many of - the same findings and observations. While private school 
populations are different from public school populations, the issues 
confronted by early adolescents are very similar. The support ser- 
vices needed by this age group, in either setting, are critical. 
The seventh and eighth grade students although separated from younger 
students in physical space and major curriculum area interact with 
them in formal and informal ways throughout the day. This provides 
a frame of reference and securitv for the early adolescents aS they 
struggle with who they <ire and where they are going. The leadership 
of the Gordon School feels that children need to enhance their self- 
esteem, particularly at the seventh and eighth grades, and their 
system is the approach which will do the best. They indicate that 
children learn better when they have known teachers' over a longer 
period of time. ', ' " 

Conclu si on * ' 

Both the research on early adolescence and grade level school organi- 
zation is minimal although it appears to be growing during the past 
few years. The research that does exist, particularly On grade level 
school organization, is revealing more for what it does not sa^ than 
for wliat it does say. ' 

Basically, middle schools and junior hiqh schools are similar. The 
dif.-feronce is in their stated philosophies, but all too often this \ 
never transcends in actual implementfltion of programs and delivery 
of educational services. To advocate for either is to support a 
system separate from both the elementary and senior high schools. 
The conceptual thinking is that the needs of early adolescents can 
be best met in a system with Lhcir peers. 
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The real issue for Providence to examine is whether a separate * 
intermediate structure of K-8 structure is the beat for Providence. 
As little attention as the literature gives to K-8', there is less 
to other elementary structures. Based on the information presented, 
the K-8 provides more promise than- the intermediate schools. The 
data and study of the latter is not positive at all. The infor- 
mation on K-8 is limited/ but more positive on the issues Which are 
being examined. Given even comparable effects, it seems wiser, to 
provide a heterogeneous, supportive environment for early adoles- 
cents at this volatile time of their lives. 
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CHAPTER III: 



ASSESSMENT OF THE STATUS OF PROVIDENCE'S 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

.- • ' .1 

The assessment of the status pf the Providence elementary and mid- 
dle schools has been organized into two chapters, each illustrating 
a part of the overall picture. Chapter III reviews the physical, 
vocational, organizational, and behavioral aspects including grade ^ 
level organizational patterns, student resident location, facilities 
data, feeder patterns, studept enrollment and composition, staffing, 
transportation, citizen participation organizations, neighborhood 
characteristics, and student behavior. This information is also ^ 
available- by school in the Profiles. Chapter IV examines some key 
economic measurements and trends as a method of identifying a cost- 
effective approach to structural reorganization. 

There are sixty-two tables in- these two chapters which review over 
two hundred variables about the Providence School System. This 
information falls into ten categories, each of which identifies a 
critical element ih forming criteria for a decision about grade 
level reorganization. Not all of the categories are treated in 
equal depth; some are mere impbrtant as basic information such as 
current grade level organization, facilities, student resident 
location and enrollment composition, student behavipr, fiscal/ 
econpmic issues; others are more readily changed, sucH as feeder 
patterns or transportation. Yet others need further in-depth 
analysis than time constraints allowed, such as staffing and, by / 
inference, organization and management. Chart One , which follows 
indicates how each category and type of information are useful in 
selected areas of planning implementation decisions. / 
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When taken tocjether, this data supplies the baseline information 
which will tTetermine the, policy issues and identifies the de-\ 
cision criteria about wheth*5r Providence reorganizes its gradd^ 
structure, and what the impact of- that grade vill have upon the 
students, teachers, administrators, and community. Lhis chapter 
and the next 'describe the information and highlight significant 
aspects. ■ \ 

; Grdde Level Organization 

The most startling' fact immediately apparent in reviewing the 
grade level organization of Providence is that there are eleven 
different configurations presently in use in the elementary and 
middle school system. The belief that Providence is a coherent, 
unified elementary and middle school system isj unfounded. 
Table I shows that in 1977, of the twenty-four elementary schools, 
ten or. 40% were K-5. schools; and of the eight middle schools, half 
were 5-8, and the other half were 6-8. Table II indicates that 
there is no uniform enrollment size which ranges between three 
schools with 100-200 students; with one shcool betwe.en 600-700. ^ 
Table III shows less incoijsistancy in the middle schools although 
the range is ^rom one school with 300-400 students to three schools 
between 700-800 students. . 

Facilities ' ' 

' ». ■' 

There have been three studies of facilities in the Providence ♦ 
School System in the la$t decade. These tables review selected 
characteristics identified by the study team as relevant to the 
assessment of grade level organization. Significant elements 
include year of construction and renovation, capacity, con- 
struction type, fireproof ing, instructional area, toilet, shower, - 
locker area, number of rooms, number of floors, site acreage, - . 
selected program rooms, facilities (cafeteria, gym, ] ibrary) 
as well as after school use. Several important factors emerge. 
The Providence School System is comparatively old structurally 
in terms of equipment, flexibility of classroom space for new 
programs and lack of outside facilities. Twenty-six of the 
thirty-two elementary and middle schools were built before World 
War irr half of these were built prior to World War I, and six 
still in operation were constructed before 1900. (See Tables 
IV-VIII.O / 

'ihese variables were reorganized ' in the form of a matrix which 
examines key elements: rooms, grade organizjajtion , special ed- 
ucation, library, gym, science, auditorium, capacity, year of 
construction"' (or latest renovation), construction type, and ^ 
neighborhood or census tract. These variables begin to present 
a picture of the system and begins to identify and focus on re- 
usable buildings which fit the policy assumptions. Table IX 
is a preliminary analysis table which tentatively organizes the 
schools into three groups according to the identifieci a^chitecLural 
indicators. In doing so, the analysis suggests that eleven of 




TABLE I 



PROVIDENCE §CHOOL DEP/LHTI-El^T/UIilVERSITy OF RHODE ISL/U^ 
■ GRADE LEVEL RE0Ra./UvIZATION 
i'EASlBILlTy STUDY: VnASE ONE 



GR^DE L!:\^ ORQA]^IZATION 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, K-8, I977-I978 



Graqle 
Strucinire 



K-1 
K-2 

K-k 

K-5 
K-6 

2- U 

3- 5 
h-5 

5- 8 

6- 8 



IJum'ber of 
Schools 

1 

1 

2 
6 
10 

1 ' . 

1 
1 
1 

k. 

h 



Sourc^: Provide-nce Public Schools, Annual, Report, l^fj 
and Lecgett (est. ceparity) ~ 



TABIE n 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPABTMENT/UNIVERSITr OF RHODE ISIAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION ^ - ! 
PEASIBILm STUDY: PHASE ONE 



NUMBER OP ELEMENTARY SCH00I5 BY SIZE OF STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

1977-1978 


NUl^ER OF STUDENT El^ROLLNENT 


NUI.IBER OF SCH0PI5 


GRADE STRUCTURE 


100-200 


■■3 


Vv-'i^ ^- '^ 


201-300 


6' . 




301-1+00 ' 


7 




iK)l-500 . 


5 




501-600 


2 




601-700 

I . - • 


■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

• 





* Median enrollment of Ela-nentary (K-1+) with some 5th grades is between 
301- Uoo. ' 



Source: Providence Public School Annual Report, I977-I978 
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PROVTMTCfE SCHOOL DEPAOTICNT/UNIVERSITY OP RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGAITIZATION 
FHASIBILmr STIDT: PHASE ONE , 




NUMBER OF STUDENT ENROLU-IENT 
100-200 
201-300 

301-Uoo 
iK)l-500 
'01-600 

601-700 
701-800 



NUMBER OP SCHOOIS 



3 



* Schools 



having 5-8, 6-8 grade 8 structure 



Source: Providence Public School Annual Report . I977-I978 
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schools now in use as elementary schools of various grade con- 
figurations would be unsuitable for convetsion to K-8 schools 
which' would seat between 500-^600 children and support diverse 
curriculum programs a^d services. , Another twelve are potentially 
useful but lack either a gym or have fewer than twenty academic 
classrooms. With one, exception, these are currently elementary 
schools. The last group of * eleven schools have the estimated 
capacity and the special facility rpoms necessary, for a K-8 
program. This table, _ how,ever, focuses solely on physical 
criteria and does not yet consider student location, deseg- 
regation issues, econbmic/energy-efficient issuesi, and community 
needs and prefe-'^nces.. Nonetheless, it begins to show the wealth 
of , resources available*, even in an older system, as well §,s some . 
of the constraints which the Providence School Department must 
face in its decisions. _ 

Feedet Pattern ■. ■ ' ■ ^ 

The feeder pattern and attendance areas are based on a number 
of criteria. Student assignment attendance; areas are determined 
by state law, federal court mandate (desegregation) , and Schaol 
Department decisions on the allocation 'of students by school. 
The feeder system becomes more complex in the elementary grades 
because of the various laws, mandates, and administrative de- 
cisions leading to a patchwork pattern as tne students feed into 
the middle And high schools. Place of residence is the prime . ^ 
determinant for school assignment, but desegregation plans,, 
English as a second language, bilingual programs, special ed- 
ucation programs, magnet programs, and special purpose" programs 
supercede that criteria. Table X presents the 1978 feeder pattern 
for the school system. Since the feeder school structure is de- 
pendent on so many more fundamental concerns, it is not examined 
closely. V 

Student Resident Location, Enrollment and Composition 

The twenty-four neighborhoods of Providence (see Appendix B for . 
table of census tract defiritions) have a total of just undor . 
32,0(30 children between 5-18 years of age (Table XI.) Twenty 
percent of the children (6,499) are located in ju3t two neigh- 
borhoods: Elmwood/South Elmwood and the West End. The next 
three neighborhoods ranked by the number of children do not 
equal this amount: Washington Park, Elmhurst, and Wanskuck (5,874.) 
The fewest children are found in Downtown, College Hill, Reservoir, 
and Wayland^ The characteristics of these neighborhoods have been 
detailed in the Neutral Site Study: Volume II Neig hborhoo d P rofile s 
1978, and are excerpted later in this chapter. They indicate that 
the neighborhoods, with the highest nurnber of children are also 
those with the most housing in need of repair, families with 
the Ibwest income, the highest nun\ber of AFDC cases and a large 
number 6 f minority families. The neighborhoods with the highest 
percen^t of children in public schools are Upper South Providence 
(77.2;^), Lower South Providence (75*4%), West End (74.4%). 
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TABLE V 

PROVIOtKCE SCHOOL Dt P A KT /IN I VE RS I TY OF RHODl ISLAND 
CKADE LEVEL KEoRCANl ZATION 
FEASlblLlTY STUDY; PHASE ONE 
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.7ABM? VI 
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■ TABLE VI 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF-RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 



Middle Schools: Indoor & Outdoor Characteristics 
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Source: R'.iode Island College School Facilities Report, 1977 
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FKOVlDUNCl SCHiXit iiU'MnrKHl/UNJ VIKSITY OK HHOUL )S\JiHD 
CKAIH U:VEL kLukCAMZATlUh 
KUSlblLlTY S1UUY: PHASt ONE 

Sth'ctfcd Propria F^dlitUi; I , . jt.i:ni«ry «nd MlddU- Sf huoU 
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1 

: X 


1 I f J( loMCon Av«. 
I' 


K-<, 


1 


1 H. L. King 


KO 


1 " 


Mary E. Fok«rty 


• 


1 " ■ . - 
1 


1 

! fulph Sir*«c 




7 ■ - * 

1 
1 


■ Hi ^i>r vi> { r Ave , 






\ Robert F. Kennedy 


K-: 




V«rkttt St. 


K-i 


-. 
1 


VcjitU St. 




"i 


Vlnryard Sc. 


K-A 


1." " 


• 




1 f.) 



, Wm. O'Abatc 

I 

I . . . 

' UMIuy St. 

I 

j Winds! 11 St. 

j lurk Hopkins 
GfurgF J. Uttt 
Cllbfri StuAic 

M^r h.<njii»l Crt entt 
01 IV. r H. fvi ry 



I 3-^ 



K-3 



K-6 



LlBKARt ^ HEALTH 1 AUUITOKIUM ■ GUll>AHCE 
SUITE 



CAKtTORlUM 



6-B 



RoKrr Wl 11 ilia 



6-B 

6-8 

5 « 



i * 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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S»r.HOOL 




kiicitunoH 


riA 




A< i^Mjr Avi . 


. - . 


- .. „ 


X 


Althtg ti. 





. , 




Ati Nr»g|| 




— 


X 


" 

Itutd Sly 




- . .... ._ 

< X 


X 


If. 

! ra»d«n Avt. 






X 


remind 'lr«n. 




X 


X 






X 




^ rrancU Ctqultf 

1 




■ " r 


X 


1 







X 


1 Cafl C Uyiv 




■ - 




l«>it«l HlU AVI. 




- - 


X 


Lt« ln|tun Av«. 




X 


X 


1 rt. L. King 
1 


I 


X 


X 


! Hjry E. Tuiirtr 

I 


1 












k 






X 


X 




■ 






1 v»«itr SI. 






X 


1 

1 Ut b»l pr Avt . 






X 










1 

: wllluv St. 

1 








1 


■ 


X 


X 




1 


, X 


X 


i 

(ivurgr J. V*lt 


X 


X 




t 

lt.l)>>«tt Tituitt 




X 




|Hit)i«n Rlsliu^ 






X 




X 




X 


jotlvtr M. fttty 


X 






1 ' 

t W liMnl.i* 

1 


• 










)M 1 « * o/ t li» A« • 1 « t 
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TABLE XII ■ 

PHOVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPAKTMENT/UiaVEHSlXy OF RHODE ISLAND 

HRADE LEVEL REOPGAMIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY; PHASE ONE 
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Neiy)ibojliood RanXinij by Percent 
Children_Enrolled in 
1978-1979 

NKIGHBORHOOD 



l.tppcr South Providf-'hce 
luwer South Providtnc:e 
West End 
rox Point 
: ru t f ord • 

f " 1 iowof jd/Sfnj t h El mwood 
-rnith HUl 
V.-ish i injl on Prjrk 
( )1 n»-yvi 1 1 C! 
r'.int(;n 
l'W>\jnt iuipe 

\' i ] 1 oy 

Moijnt FM f .t r.-mt 

:".'n<>r rtl Hill 

Ii< )[)(* 

V.,]yl lUid 

1 . 1 inh\) I ^. t 

f • '-.fr V( 1 1 r 

r)(-;wn t own 

(■(1 I 1 Hill 



RANK 

1 
2 

• 3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 " 
9 
10 

u 

12 
13 

:i5 

1.6 

17 

18 

19 

20 • 

21 

22 

23 

24 



Public School 



PERCENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

77.2 
75.5 



74, 
71, 
71, 
71, 

69, 



69. 5 
67. 9 
66. 8 
6^ . 0 



62. 
62, 

57, 



57. 6 
56 . 1 
49.5 
46.5 
46.1 
41.9 
37. 9 
3 6.4 



SDiiifo: fcnruiri Tr.jct nuituruiry Ui'i^nrt, Piovidc-nco ScIidqI Oopn r t jnc^nt , 1/31/79 
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TABLK X 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEP ARTMENT /UN I VERS I TY OF RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL RCORCANI ZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY! PHASE ORE 

SCHOOI, FEEDER PATTERNS 1978 



\-2 



Mt. Fleaniit High School 




D*AbAte 
K - 4 



I Academy 

0 K - 5 

I 

' Crowley 
I 35X K-5 



Kennedy 



Crowley 
65X K-5 

Kennedy 
tOX K-6 

Cemden 



Vcazlt 

2% K-5 



9-12 
Hopt High School 




Hopkins 
6 - 6 



IVeazlc 

I98X K-5 

Wipdmili; 
. K-5 



9-12 
Ctntral High School 



Bishop 
6-8 




Fox Point 
K - 5 

Howland . 
U - 5 



' King 
■K - 3 



I 



p ackatt 
, (OX K-5 

1 

' Fogert/ 
I 75% K-6 

I 

' Lexlngt on 

I K --4 . 

I 

I Broad 



Reservoir 

K - 5 



t 



I 'Vineyard 

\ 1 I'k - A 



5 



,Afla Measer | 

■Althea Wlllow{ 
!k - 2 K - 3 I 



J I 



'Sacke it 
.60X K-S 

Fogarty 
25% K-A 



Aaa Maaaer 

60X 3-5 

Lauro 
K-5 



Webater 

IC - A 

Laurel 

Hill 
2-4 

Kalph 

K - I 



Sourcei Ot Jce of Assistant Superintendent for Planning Rcr^earch and Evaluation 

Pr viileiice Scliool Department, 1978 
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TAIIl.K XI • 

PKOVlDtKCie SCHOOL DKPAMTHKNT/UN t VKK^n Y OF KlUiUK ISLAND 
CHAUR LKVKl. HKOKCAN IZATl ON 

riASimtny STunvt pmask onk 

NuBb«r of ichool A|« (5**ll yrt.) Childrvn by Ntf l^hburliuud Cvniiuii Tract anil Typn of School 
. Jfnutr^ l?i9_ 



NCIQHIOIHOOD 


CENSUS 
TRACT 


TOTAL 


PUBLIC 


PAROtHlAL 


, FMTVATE 


NOT IN SCHOOL 






1 . 


Z 


1 


f 




z 


' ■ ' ■. 


•1' 


wAtnin|ron 




,^ 1.948 


1.383 


69,5 


306 


15.4 


19 


.9 


280 


14.1 


E lawood , 
S. Elavood 




3^)22 


2.501 


71 . 1 


432 


21.3 


62 


1.7. 


526 


14.9 


Lover South 
FruvldtncA 


5. 6 


1,7<»5 


1,318 


75.5 


U2 


8.1 


14 


.8 


271 


15.5 


Upptr South 
Froy Idtnc* 


<». 7 


1 J 307 


1,009 


77.2 


93 


7. 1 


13 


.9 


912 


14.7 


Htf n ( t n 0 


1 2 1 1 3 A 


2 J 9 9 V 


2,21*/ 


74.4 


301 


10.1 


24 


.8 


437 


14.7 


511 /tr LVKO 


1 D . 1 / 


1 .733 


999 


57.6 


393 


22.6 


3 


. 2 


33S' 


19.3 


nm r c r 0 r 0 


— 

1 6 


1 > 2 89 


920 


71.4 


. 149 


U.5 


3 


.2 


217 


11.8 


UL 11 •jVl 119 


f a 


1 nit 
1.011 


6 87 


67.0 


168 


16.6 






156 


15.4 


W t» Am m » y U!11 

rvutrAi niii 


!... 


1.425 


826 * 


57,9 


345 


24.2 


3 


. 2 




17.6 ' 


Down t p wn 


0 


J 1 


.13 


41.9 


4 


12.9 


3 


9.6 


n 


35.5 


rUll rUliiL 


J / 




576 


71.6 ' 


44 


5.5 


24 


2.9 


160 


19.9 


U Ay 1 «n li 


J J . 


* 'J & 

0 < D 


310 


49, 5 


58 


9.2 ' 


.9 'J 


15.8 


159 


25.3 


niii 


JO 


J5 1 


133 


37.9 , 


; 8^ 


_ 2^8^^ 


119 


14.9 


9: 


<*• 

25.9 


<MlrK 111-11 


i J f < 0 


1 tan 


828 


69.6 


186 


li.6 


5 


.4 


\1\ 


14.4 


Um 1 1 « u 

v« 1 1 sy 




7 5 5 




62. l' 


147. 


19 '.'5 






\ 39 


18.4 


nan ton 




85 2 


569 


C6 . 8 


171 


20. i 


3 


, 4 


109 


1 2 . B 


nt . r itAtan t 


2 1 


1,413 


832 


58.9 


J- 

32 8 


2 3.2 \ 


6 


.4 


247 


17.5 


e iMhurtt 


23.24 


1,958 


911 


46.5 


687 


35 . \ 


1 1 


.6 


349 


17.8 


Wtntkuck 


27(28 


) .925 


1 , 196 


62.1 


400 


20. 8 


7 


.4 


322 


16.7 


ChArlts 


29 


996 


587 


58.9 


223 


22.4 


3 


. 3 


18 3 


18.4 


Ht. Hopt 


10.31.32 


1.564 


1,001 


64.6 


168 


12.0 


96 


6.26 


297 


18.9 


Hupt 


3> 


^ 797 ' 


447 


56, 1 


149 


ie.7 


59 


7.4 


142 


17.8 


n 1 AckM t onu 




987 


J59 


■ J6. 4 


33 


3.3 


425 


il.O 


I 70 • 


W.2 


Rtf ttf rvol r 


15 


572 


264 


/t6. 1 


ri9 


34.8 


9 


1 .6 


100 


17.5 


TOTAL 




31^818 ^ 


< 

20,i^5 


64 


5,154 


Hi 


1 .010 


.03 


5,118 


1 7 
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/•.nn/'.i*" 



UtillM I.- 





?<1 



























^-P-r» l^"'^^i l"y_.^_^«^y»i > of yaclMtUx b y o truot ^rU :r!frU 



Enrol ifTMrn*. 
10-1-73 



l?H _ 

.'0') 



:on«truct Ion 



LRQO 



4 15 



' ? ' 



1 ! • 



j-iib 

19S/. 



}j?yK^ JO 

l}62 

: >>_^ 

; u • 



MtlghborhooJ 



.J^«i>.^ 

J: I '^-^j^ii^ _ _ 

_ae5<'rv;ilr 

O lney vl I 



silver I.iiKe 



n j' ^ i< 

■^i* .f - 
'it per J. ^r- • 

K! MWOrt'! 



Space* Elt'nent'iry .MUdU 



, 10 



It I ' 



j7 



id 



.39 . 



r 



J^lenc? AuUtorlu 



ZL 



.i- A 



-i I. 
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PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE 

GRADE LEVEL REORGA>JIZATION 
FEASiaiLITy STUDY: PHASE ONE ' 

19 78-1979 

NEIGHBORHOOD 



421 



Elmhurst 



Reservoir • 
Federal HiiT 
Mount Pleasant 
Si Iver Lake 
Charles 

Wa nskuck ~ 
Man ton 
Valley 
Hope 

Olneyvi-lle-" ^ ~ 
Smith Hill 




Wa s h i ng t on >a r k 
Down town 

E 1 mwood/So^u t h TTrnvTcTdd 
Mount Hope 
Hartford"" 
West^ End" 
Wayland 

Lowe r So u t h Provide~nce 
Upper South Provid"ence 
Fox Point 
B] ackstonei ~ 
Col lege Hi 11 



Source: Census Tr^r-f- c 

January /a^, igyg^'^"^ Report, Providence School Department 
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TABLE XIV 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PH^SE ONE 



\ 



Neighbor hood Ranking by Perce nt of School ^A^ ( 5 - 1 6 ) \ 
Chil dren Enrol led_J^ Privat^^ School . 



19.78-1979 



NEIGHBORHOOD 
Blackstone 

• * 

College Hill 
Viayland 
Downtown 
Hope 

Mount Hope 
Fox Point* 

Elinwood/Sou th Elmwood 
Reservoir 
Washington Park 
Uppef South Providence 
V^est End 

Lower South Providence 
Elrnhurst 
Smith Hill 
Man ton 



Mount Pleasant 



Wanskvick 



RANK 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
• 6 

, 7 

8 
9 
10 

11 . 



^ — _. 



PERCENT OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



43.0 



34.9 



15.8 



Chfirles 



Silver Lake 



Ha I t ford 



Federal Hill 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



9.6 
7.4 
6.2 

2.9 
1.7 

lJ6 



.9 
. 9 
.8 
.8 
. 6 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.4 
.3 
.2 

»2 
.2 



I 



43, 



\ 



TABLE XV 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UN ivERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 
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Neighborhood Ranking by Percen t_of__School Age ( 5-18) 

Chil dren Not In School ; . 
.J: 1978-1979 



• NEIGHBORHOOD 



Downtown 
"Colfeg"^~Hiri 
wVyland ^ 



Fox Point 



Si Iver Lake 
Mount Hope 
Valley" 
entries 
ElmKurst 



Hope \ 

Federai HiTl 



Mount Plc^asant 

Reservoir 

* 

Blackstone 

Hart fqfid " ' " '7 ~ 

Wanskuck ' ' 

Lower '^outh Providence 

Jlne> lile 

Elmv/ood/South Elinwood 

West End ^7 

Upper South Providence 

Smith Hi 13 

Wa s h i n g t o n P ark 

Man ton ' 



RANK 



1 

~2 



6 

T 



8 

T 



r 



10 

XT 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16" 

17 

iX 

19 

20' 

'21" 

22 

23 

24" 



PERCENT NOT IN SCHOOL 



35.5 



2^.9 



25.3 

T9T9^ 



19. 5 

r8.T 



18.4 

1874 
IT.^8 



17.8 



17. 6 

1775^ 



17.5 

TSl'B 
T6.7' 

15. ~b 
I.5T4 

14': 9~ 

14.1 

tavt 

Ta'.'a 

T278~ 



Source : 



Census Tract Summary Report, Providence School Deparlmei 
January 31, 1979 
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TAILE XVI 

PKOVIUKHCE' SCHOOL UEPAUTrtliNT/tHJVkHljinY, OK HilODfc ISIANd/ 
CkAUC lEVEL KKOKCANl J^iJON 
FEASIBILITY STUUY; KilASE ONE 

School Enron»ant by Crada for K-B und Sptclal Cducttlin 

1965-1978 









Enrollftunt by Grjid* 








1 - / 







of 




















1 ■ / 




\ V r 
1965 


2,688 


. I 
2,643 


2 ' 
2,21/ 




* , ODi 


'5^ 
1 , 768 


1^/35 


I , / j4 


8 

1, 627 


i8,r2> 


2,216 


E 1 1'Uicn * 

+ 


1966 


2,660 


2,545 


2,105 


2,002. 


1 .891 


J , /DO 


1 , 657 




1 , 


].B,012 


1,979 




1967 


2>24 


2,56b 


2,063 


1,940 


1 ,896 


1 J S9 


1, 671 


1 , 758 


J , D i 0 


i / , DBB 


1,894 


i 


1968 


2,23A 


2,405 


2,197 


2,011 


1 , 904 


i , 7I 0 


1 1719 


1 ,805 


1 , 634 " 


1 7 ft?^ 

1 / ,a/g 


1,880 • 




I9(»f 


2, in 


2,215 


7,091 


2,1/8* 


1 y^7 


1 liCU 

1 , ybSf 


1 , 963 


1 ,8L5 


Iff JQ 


1 8,095 


1,147 




19/0 


1,969 


1,976 


V,165 


i , 992 




1 1825 


1 ;828 


1 H'jk 
1 , o«o 


i , 7bi 


17,344 


1,098 




1971 


1,982 


l,yt9 


1,956 


2,0{10 


1,933 


1,955 


1 kin 




1 , 741 


17,245 


1,1]6. 


f 


19/2 


1,763 


1,H56 


1.HJ3 


i,ai2 


1,877 


1,825 


l,'/96 


1,784 


1,728 


16,274 


1,044 


+ 


1973 


1,692 


1,819 


J, 723 


1,716 


1,798 


1,812 


1,799 


1,826 


1,662 


15,847 


655 




1974'* 


A, 632 


1,676 


1,669 


1,627 


1,698 


1,539 


l.HOO 


1,691 


1,7?9 


1A,061 


629 




19/A^ 


1,632 


1,636 


1,5/8 


1,433 


1,400 


1,J86{ 


1,800 


1,^91 


1,729 


14,285* 


506 . 


/76 


1975 


1,506 


1,594 


K466 


1,407 


1,309 


1,356 


1,632 


1,724 


1,566 


13,560 


623 


714 


976 


L,A29 


1*75.1 


1,537 


1,4/0 


1,527 


1,494 


1,580 


1,586 


1,623 


a3,9S7 


579 




-977* 


, 3<»B 


X',b/5 


l,f>lO 


1,524 


1,425 


1,469 


1,46!2 


l.iO? . 


1,455 


.13,475 


547 




9/8 ] 


,205 


1,5?7 


1,50/ 


1,463 


1.378, 


1,333 


1,A32 


1,490 


1,471 


12,816 


624 





^;:!ri ySbl-r:*":::^';:!;^:' -ron,.n. dU^nbu.... .rbl...rny lor ,c,..o, 

Mu]tl-',,r,U ichool eiuoJlBcnt 11. ted for Kchool y.«r. 1974-;5»' to 1976-77 
.19// .t..l..lc. .re fro-.. revU.d en^.,n„ent U.t; Is';!:"' 



;«urc«.: iil.-yin\ |;-^;x^-"J'^P-J-t.. St.nton ,..„.t'c .nd A..oc.. Inc. 

-"^ Hv.,„.tio„.. Prowd.nc. 
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, \ ' School Enrollmtnc Trtndi 1965-1979 by CrcJ^n K-3^and P«rc»nt Change 

-i < \ \ ^ \ ^ 



195: 



:966 



1967 1968 1969 



L970 



197] 



" i ' ' \ 1 Ptrctnt" 

,^ ' ' ( of Chang* 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 i 1978 I 1965-71 

^ ^ 1 V i ' 



HOKS 



2685 2660 . 241^ ' 2234 2111 1969 1982 1763 1692 1632 1506 1429 1348 i 1205 j -55.2* 



2643 • :p45 2566 , 2405 2215 



:976 



L969 



221 



1856 1819 1676 



L594 



L75: 



1675 1537- 



-41»9l 



2105" 2063 2197 2091. -2165 1956 ' 1833 1723 , 1669 ^66 1537 1610' 1507 r.32.0l 



J j 2036 2002 1940 ' 2011 2178 199? 2090 * 1812' 1716 * ^1627. 1407^ 1470 '1524 



1463 -28.11 



-861 1991 1996 . 1904 1967 1999 . 1933 1977 ^ 1798 1698 1309 1527 



1425 



L378 



•25.91 



176J 1768 1752 .. 1916 1969 1825 1955 



•825 



L812 . 1539 1356 , 1494 14^9 1333 



'24.61 



1733 



1657 1671 1719 " 1963 1828 - 1807 1796 .. 1799 



1800 . 1632 1580 1462 1 ^1432 ! -17.5% 



7 

)TAL 



1754 1732 



L758 1805 1965 



L929 



L822 



1784 



:826 



L691 1724 



L586 



1507 1490 . -15.11 



162^ 



1652 1619 1634 1736 1762 1741 1728 1662 1729 1566 1623 1455 1471 



j.6l 



19,3^9 .i, 012 1^7 , 688 17 , 92 5 , 18 , 09 0 17 , 34 4 ■ 17 , 2 4 5 . 1 6 , 274 15, 847 15,061 13 , 560 13 . 997 13 , 475' 12,816 



O0.lt i 
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Source! 1965-1974 Pottry 4 Projects (Leggett Report) 

1974-1978 Office of ?^eaearch, Planninv f| Evaluation 
' J-rovidiince School Departmont 
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CtADr LF.VKb RrOPGMIir.ATrON 
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School 




roftfUGUCsc* 



NA 
HA 
HA 

ha' 
Iia" 

NA 

In A 

"na" 

"na" 



"na " 

HA ~ 
NA^ 
NA^ 

na"^ 

NA 

~ha"^ 
'na~ 

NA 
*NA " 
NA 
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JI9 
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2)1 
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Vol 
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)4i 

2)) 

Hi 
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)M 
3<l 
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loi 
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1Tb 
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HA 
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Fox Point (71.6%), Hartford (71.4%), Elmwood/South Elmwood (71.1%), 
.(Table XII.) Neighborhoods in rank order by percent of school age 
children, in parochial schools are Elmhurst (35.1%), Reservoir 
(34.8%), Federal Hill (24.2%), Silver Lake (22.6%), and Charles 
(22.4%). (Table XI^I) The three neighborhoods with the highest 
percent of children in private school are: Blackstone (43%) , 
College Hill (34.9%), and Wayland (15.8%). (Table XIV) Those 
neighborhoods which with the highest with children not enrolled 
.in school are: Downtown^ College Hill, and VJayla^nd. (Table XV)- 

Enrollment for K-8 between 1965 and 1978 has decreased by 5,517 
children or 30%. (Table XVI) In a ten year period, the grade 
enrollment showed that the number and percent . change in each 
grade is higher in the lower grades than the upper "grades . This 
indicates that the system is losing more younger children than 
oldei— which has significant implications for facilities planning 
.Tid program developnir -t for grade level reorganization (Table " XVI I^J, 
As this table and the trend lines show, ■ the percent change of the 
gr^es between 1965 and 1978 si >ws a constant but diminishing 
loss from kindergarten (-55.2%) o eighth grade (-9.6%.) 

While the overall enrollment has, fallen, the number and percent 

of minority students defined by the federal government as Black. 
Hispanic, Portuguese. ASian/Pacif ic Islander, and American 
Indian in the elementary grades have risen. Table XVIII 
shows that in 1974, the elementary school enrollment was 77.5% 
White and 22.5^ Black (the only minority counted) . while in 1978, 
59%=-of the elementary population was White and 41% minority. 
Of this minority 60% were Black, 20% Hispanic, 15% Portuguese, 
8% Asian/Pacific Islander, and less than 1% American Indian. 
Similarly, the total middle school enrollment was 5,830 students 
of which just under 75% was White and the rest classified as 
Black/Otner; while in 1978, of the 4,999 students, just under 
58% of the 42% minority were White, 61% Black, almost 1-8% 
Hispanic, 16.8% Portuguese, and just under .4% Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 002% American Indian. (The enrollment change for 
these years was -14.3%.) An analysis of the elementary schools 
by grade for 1978 indicates that while. the trend in minority 
student "enrollment is rising for the system overall, the student 
racial and ethnic composition in the twenty-four elementary 
schools varies sharply by percent of race and ethnicity (Table XIX.) 
The highest percent. of white students (87%) attend the Webster 
Avenue School (K-3) followed by Windmill Street School (K-5) , 
Academy Avenue School (K-5), and Robert Kennedy School (K-6.) 
In all, as the table below shows twenty-one schools have a student 
body of at least 4 0% White and fourteen are over 60%. Two 
schools have an almost equal balance: Lexington Avenue School 
*(K-4) with 31% White, 37?o Black, 2% Portuguese, 25% Spanish 
surname, and Sackett Street School (K--4) with 31% V/hite, . 43% Black, 

6% Portuguese, 18% Spani-^h surname, and 4% Asian American. 
Another, the Mary Fogarty School (K-4), has a student composition 
of 18% White, 20% Black, 3% Portuguese, 43% Spanish, 0.3% 
American Indian, 18% Asian American. (The total adding to over 
100% is due to round inq.) 
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('/hether these schools primarily serve the neighborhoods around 
them or have students transported to them may become a critical [ 
determinant in the location of facilities for a newly reorganized' 
grade levol system. Desegregation as well as a sense of community 
play a large part in, the decision. 

The middle school student composition shows an equally sharp 
variance: Roger Williams is 35% White and Esek Hopkins is 74% 
White (Table XX). As the table below shows, seven of the eight 
Jniddle schools are over 45: White', but five are over 65% White, 
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The student enronnient composition includes the trans t io.na] 
Mi l irKju.il .stu(U.Mil s .iiid those in Miujl ish .» fJccond l..in<ju,i(jc . 
Of those registered in the elementary and middle schools, 1,027 
or 75% are found in the elementary "grades. Within that number, 
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3.6 


p.. - 




0 ^ 


— - 


♦ 1 


7. ft 


55 


39 


ftl 


5;. 4 


lo 











112 






0 j 




23 


20.5 


13 


74 


6 


5.3 


0 






63 






5 


8 


26 


41 


12 


19 


1ft 


lft.6 


2 








1 


























2S 






1 


3.5 


6 ' 


21.4 


20 


71 


J 


3.5 


0 




Robert Kenntdy 




6J 






0 




10 


15.9 


52 


62.5 


1 


1.4" 


0 




Sackctt Strttt 

_ ^ _ . _ ^ 1 

VttAlt Stittct ^ 





62 


J 




2 


3.2 


2X 


>3.9 


23 


37 


13 


20 


3 


4.1 


1 

V&ii«y«rrf Strttt 




57 






0 




21 


36. A 


36 


63.2 


0 


»' 


0 






D 


' b 




' 1 


5.6 


20 


37.7 




41.5 


7 


13.2 






litbittr Avynut 
WUiow Stittt 




J9 


0 




0 


4 


10 


35 


90 


0 








VlndaiU StVttt T " 
WlUiiiA 0*AhVtt 




54 






i ' 


1 


U.I 


3i 


70.3 


3 


5.^ 






J 


40 


0 




1 


2.5 








'U 


6 ■■ 






■J ■ - 


no 






1 


.9 






"ir- 




U " 








Tf)t«i ! 




1502 


0 


1 


46 




390 ! 


,•45 1 


(122 i 


1 


103 





oc)uic«: Provld#nce School tJupar tni«nt » Office of Pupil Accounting, 197ft 
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TAILt XU / 

'M'VlOUiCC SCHOOL DD'AKTnOIT/UNlVCUm Of ltM)D£ ISi^fO) 
CMDC LCVCL MORCAIimTION 
riASlllLlTY STUDT: PHASE ONE 

School EnrollMrit by IUe« antf Ethnicity * UoMntary Schools, Pall it7S ^ 



p ■ 


*- . Third Cr«at 


SCHOOL NAME 


1 CKADE OKGANUATIOM 


TOTAL 


1 AMUICAN INDUH 


ASUN/PAciric isumtn 


SUCK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC 


POUTUCUBSE 


t 


.f 




I 




t 


§ 


I 




t 


f , 


Z 


§ 




Ac«4tay Avtnui 






0 




0- 




9 


22.5 


31 


77.3 


1 


2.5 


0 




Althe« Stratt 


1 


! . 


























Am Mtsatr 


3-5 


5J 




i 




IS 


35 


29 


57 


3 


I 


0 




Sroa4 St r tat 


«-5 


112 


0 


1 
i 


6 . i 


21 


18.8 


50 


44.6 


9 


8 


26 


23.2 


C«ttdtn Avanua 




84 


0 T 


1 1 1.2 


22 


26 


5? 


62 


4 


4.7 


5 


6 






0 


I 


0 1 


18 


13.9 


49 


68 


1 


1.4 


4 


5.5 


EdaiuciU Piyno 

Franc \% Crowlay 

Fos Point 

John Howland 

Mar,' Foi^Tty 

Har t^n Lut har K Ing ^ 




1 S9 


0 


' 


0 


1 
1 


28 


31.5 


52 


58.4 


•2 


2.2 


7 






i .rH 






0 




7 


16 


36 


82 


1 


2 






•0 


0 




0 




9 


11.3 


38 


47.5 


0 




33 


41.2 








r " 
























rv, -] 




f 




18.5 ^ 


14 


17.3 


9 


11 


39 


. 


4 


5 




159 






■ 


.6 


60 


37.7 


91 


57.2 


0 




7 


4.4 


Laurel HtU Avanua 
Ltjilngton Avenua 
Ralph Siraat 
Raaarvolr' Avanua 
Kubart Kcnnairfy 

r 






0 i 




1 


1.1 


13 


15 . 


66 


75.9 




5.7 


2 


2.3 




81 


1 


0 




37 


45.7 


25 


30.1 


18 


22.2 


1 


1.2 




I 






















31 
82 


0 I 


1 


3.2 


6 


ly. 3 


21 


67 . / 


2 




1 


3.2 


0 ; 

' ^ -f— 


7 


8. 5 


— 


91 . ! 


Q 






Sackftt Strcat | 


... 1 




1 

0 

. ' 1 




1 1.5 


31 


47.7 


15 


23 


12 


18.5 


6 


9.; • 


Vamla Strcat 
Vldfyard Strcat j 
Wfbatcr Avriuit 1 

'willow Sir rat" ] 

1 




4; ; 0 


1 


a 1 J« 


. . i 


28 


59.6 


1 


2.1 


0 




j 0 


2 '4.3 


15 


32.6 


20 


43.5 


4 


8.7 


5 


10.9 




36 1 0 


. 0 1 


3 


8.3 


33 


91.7 


0 




0 






53 J 

t 

" ^9 ! 


0 


1 " 1 


11 


20.8 


33 


62.3 


4 


7.5 


5 


9.4 


Wtndotn Street | 








i 


2,1 


4 


10.3 


^2 


82 


1 


2.6 


1 


2.6 


ivi J 1 \ ^H\ u A'tatc K-<t 

t 

Total 


M4 { 0 1 








36.9 


41 


48.8 


9 


10.7 


3 


3.6 


M6J 1 0 1 1 


'° _ i I 


JB2 ' 




1 


; 116 ! 110 


J 



■.rMjri'fj- t'tovitJpr»ce School fjeprtiimunt, Office of Pupil Accounting, 1978 
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PIU)ViOEMCr SCllOOl DPAMTMCNT/DNlVEItSm Of WOOt ISLAND 
QMl MVn. ReOftCANIZATlON 
FCASIBlLlir STUDY: fHASC ONE 



School EnroUtttnt by Uc9 and tthniclty - Elvsttntary Schools, Fsll i97l 



1 














fourth 


Crada 




















SCHOOL NAMI 


CnAUK ORGANIZATION 


TUTAA. 


I" 

AH2R1CAN 


INDIAN 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 18UUVU 


BUCK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC 


POXTVCUBSE 










1 


r~- ■ 


1 t 


1 






i 


X 


, 1 


S 


1 


X 




X 


Acadtny Avtnut 




K-5 




1 " 


r- — - ■ 
0 


I 

1 
1 


0 




1 

1 • 


11 


20.S 


39 


73.6 


0 




'3 


5.6 


Althta Strot 








f " 




1 

• 1 


















Asa Httatr 








74 . 




1 




' i.j 




25.7 


45. 


60,8 


9 


12.1 


0 




Irwad Street 












2 




i 


19 


1 19.6 


47 


48.4 


4 


4.1 


25 


25.8 


Caikdan Avanut 
Carl C. tauro^ 




- ■ 






1 




6 




' 7.8 


16 


20.8 


44 


57.1 


4 


5.2 


6 


7.8 








1 


— 


r " 


17 


27.4 


40 


64^5 


2 


3.2 


3 


4.8 
















tdaund ,Flynn 






82 

• 


0 • 

I ^ 


.J 


fTj — 


21 


25.6 


55 


67 


4 


4.9 


1 


1.2 


Franc It Crovlay 






1 " 




0 


1 ■■ • 


10 


27 


27 


73 






0 




fuR Point 








67 


0 ■ 


1 


n 






11 


16.4 


25 


37.3 


' ' 

0 




31 


46.3 


John Howland 








119 


0 

- 


r 




I 
1 


36 


30.3 


79 


66.4 


2 


1.7 


2 


1.7 


Mary Foiiarcy 








~« ^ 


r 


! 1.9 


4 


7,7 


6 


11.5 


15 


26.8 


25 


48 


1 


1.9 


t Hart In Lutltar Klni 


- 


~ K-3 

r -■ 




i ' 




r- 


















Laural Hli: Avcnua 






108 


0 




2 




14 


13 


80 


74 


4 


3.7 


8 


7.4 


LaHlnfton Avanua 


1 


» i 


f ' 


• 


17 


22 


28 


36.4 


23 


29.9 


2 


2.6 


Kaaarvotr Avtnua 




































'lt-5" 




30 


0 


V 


1 , 

> 





2 


6.7 


26 


86.7 


1 • 


3.3 


0 




Kubart Kannrdy 








i3 










• 


16 


19.3 


66 


79.*3 


1 


1.2 


0 






Sacktftt St mat 








:\o^"^^ 






2 




4 

: 




42.9 


13 
• 


26 


8 


16 

{ 


2 


4 


( 


Vaatlc Sira'at 








- : 


0 




0 




i 








0^ 


i 


0 




! 

- 1 


Vlnayard. St fe«t 




K-* 




53 


0 




2 







2J 


39.6 


22 


41.5 


0 


1 


0 




Wabatcr Avrtiua 




K-4 




J7 


0 




0 






7 


18.9 




•29 


78.4 


1 




0 






Willow St t rat 




ItO 




45 


0 




0 






9 


20 


32 


71 




2.2 


3 


6.7 




WlnHttin Strrft 






































1 Will iAA D'ASnti; 

I 




y.-4 


1 


1 16 


0 




1 




.9 


43 


17 


59 


50.7 


n 






1.7 










1 




» ■ i 




29 






144 


1 


803 ! 




loei 

1 




89 , 







• itMtip: I'l f)V ifJence Srhool Dc|«rtr tmc-rt , Office of Pupil Account i nq ^ /8 
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^ TABU MIX 

HOVlUtSU. SCHOOL blPARmMt/MHiyaiSl-n Of iWODt niMU 
CRADt LrVEL MKom.AN I NATION 

rtAsiBiLm sruot: mst one 

School ET,roi:m.nt by Urc *nd rthnlcliy - Eawrntary Schoc^t, UU 197H 



SCHOOL NAME 

\ IT " 

AcAdtay Av»nut 
Alchva Str»fC 
AiiA'.Htsscr' 
ir^d Strtct 
C«ad#n Avenue 

Cdoiund F'lynn 

f rani' i% f:rowley 

►o*" Point 

Johr; How)«nJ 

Mary I .^;arfy 

•Ur r til I.ut !i».t K lnj( 

Ne-.f'tVfiit Avfniic 
Robert K»>hni' / 

lni«yiif,t .Surrt 
•b<ilrf Avf'fiur 
1 1 I nw *.t 1 r»»t 
ti)(l»1 I ; rn-f 
I It Sum •|i ' r t' 



CMADK ORr^WlZATIOW ] TOTAL 

■ T 

T 



fifth Cradt 



K-5 



K-2 
3 '5 

/ U 



I K . 1 

I 



4i 



iJL 

i 
i 

I 0 



AMKRICAW INDIAH 

■'7 7 ■ " 





1 















" n — 
I 

"T 

I 

I 



ASlA*S/PACiriC ISUNDEI 
-if* 

0 



^2 



T 



0 
0 



in"/ 



I 

! "" 

I 



I" 

i ^ 

( 0 



25 



SUCK 

. x_ 

15.5 



26. j 



40.3 



r 



Jl 



32.8 



5 

10 



i:i.lr:: 



20 



20 



12.8 

43.5 



i ■ I I 37 



-L j: 

J .'J 



lb, 3 



41 



I 4 7' 



TABLE XU 



PROViUENCE SCHOOL PEPAFTTirNT/UM VF.HSin OF MODE ISUNO 
'iMDC LEVEL HEOHCAMZATION 
fEAClilLin $TUOYi PHASE ONE 

School Inronntnt by K*ct and fcth^cJiy - Ei««tnt«ry School., r«U J978 



-CHOOL NAME 



AcHtay Avtnaa 
Althts Str^tt ' 
f Asa kiVimt 



Sixth Gr«d« 



GRADE OUCANIZATION 



TOTAL 



iread StrV*c 



^'oden Avrnua 



j *d»ui.d 7lynfi 
Franc U CrnwUy 

^:>hn Howl and 
Mary'rogariy" 
j Martin hiithtfr^Klng 
j i.«urel Hfil Avenue 
jj^LtJilnnton Avenut 
ll^Tph Street 
l| Reservoir Avi»nue 
Robert Kennedy 

I Vt«*lf Street 

I 

^ Vtntyjird St reel 
! Webwter Avenue 
f Wl i low St t r'*t 
iTindaUl Street 
*h I I Urn f)'AhJte 



- A' 



i 



K-5 

. — >. _ 

E-r 

K 3 
r 'j 

r 4 



AME CAM INDIAN 



ASLAK/PACiriC ISLANDER 



) 







: 



DUCK 



WHITE 



i:rt- 



I 

L... 



T....ii 



J 



HISPANIC 

I 
I 



.rOKTUCUESE 



I 

i 
I 



I 

L.- 

I 
\ 



1. 



-4 -i.-^.^-...:..J_„., 



„L_. 

jZi: 



■ 1 

I 

i. 

A 



9« 



,:r::ii,: 



16 



T- 
I 



16. 1 i 81 182 ? 



..! 1 



J-..J-. 



-I 



.hnol Ijf'i.iii t*ifnl. , (if fire of J\t>ji 



81 



ERIC 



8S 



\ < ^ TABLE XX 

PKOVlBipiCE SCHOOL DCPARTMEMT/UNIVERSITY Of RHODfe ISLAND 
- GMOE LEVEI. REORGANIXATION ' 

X FEASIBILITY STUDY j PHASE ONE 

School Enrollment by^Hact and Ethnicity - Middlt Schools, Fall 1976 





Fifth Grada 


SCHOOL NAME 

\ 


GRADE 

ORGANIZATION 


. AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


B^CK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC 


PORTUGUESE 


TOTAL 


' — — — r 






X 


# 


X 


# 


X 


# 


1 


# 


X 


# 


1 




Caorgf J. Watt 


r 


0 




0 




22 


27.5 


43 


54 


10 


12.5 


5 


6 


80 


— ---^ 


, 

6-8 




























Cilbtrt Stuart 


\.. 


0 




6 


4.5 


42 


32 


50 


38 . 


.30 


23 


4 


3 


132 


Ncthin Dishop ^ 


r 


— ■ "\ 








\ 






m 












,.Nath«nAel Grtana 


5-8 


0 ! 

1 


0 i 




15 


18 


59 


70 


6 




4 


1 




0^1 var Hasard Parry 




0 ' 




0. 




31 


25 


87 


70 


2 




5 


4 


175 


Samuel Bridghcn ' 


j-B 


2 




1 


.7 


20 


13 


110 


74 


14 


9 


2 . 


1.3* 


149 ' 


Rogar Williams 


6-8 


I 


1.5 




5.8 


18 


26 


19 


27.5 


26 


37.7 


1 


1.5 


69, 



Source: Providenca School Dtpartment, Of flea of Pupil Accountins. 1978 
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TABLB XI 

raovxmzacE scvool nePAJmiDfr/uifiynsm or hhom isuuid 

f 6SJUS LXVCL IBTItfaiBZZKrXCV 

SctMWl BarollMnt by toe* and Ethnicity . ^^niddl* Schools, Foil 197a 



SCHOOL NAME 


Sixch Grsds ' 


GRADE- . 
ORGANIZATION 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN . 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


BLACK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC 


PORTUGUESE 


TOTAL 






# I 


# 


I 


# 


X 


« 


% 


# 


% 


« 


X 




C«or|« j; V««t 




0 




1 


.6 


45 


27 


106 




9 


5.4 


4 


2.4 


167 


Ef«k Hopkins 


6-8 


0 




0 




20 


20.8 


74 


77 


0 




2 


2 


96 


Ollbsrc Stu«rt 


6-8 


0 




11 


5.5 


69 


35 


73 


37 


37 


19 


'8 


4 


198 


Hschan Bishop 


6*8 


0 




2 


1 


55 


30 


100 


54 


2 


1 


25 


14 


184 


Nachanssl Grssns 


5-8 


0 




0 




45 


32 


83 


59 


6 


6 


4 


3 


140 


Olivsr Hscard Parry 


5-8 


0 




2 


^ 

1 


39 


22.5 


121 


70 


5 


3 


6 


3.5 


173 


Saoutl Bridghsa 


■ 5-8 


0 




2 


1 


34 


20 


116 


69 


9 


5 


7 


4 


16B 


Rot«r Williaat 


6-8 

— " ' — 


0 




5 


2.4 


53 


25.5 


77 


37 


38 


18.3 


35 


16.8 


208 



Sourcs: Provid«nc« School Dtparcwtnc, Offict of Pupil Accounting, 1978 
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SCHOOL NAME 



Gttorgt J. Vtac 



Catk Hopklna 



Gllbarc Scuarc 



NAChan felahop 



N«thana«l ^Gretna 



Ollvar HAtArd Farry 



TABU XX 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OCPARTMRNT/UNIVERSZTy OF RHODE ISIMD 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIiATZQH 
FEASXBXLlTy STUDY i PHAJe ONE 

School Enrollment by Raca and Ethnicity - Middla Schools^ Fall 191$ 



T 



Savanth Crada 



GRADE 
ORCAWIZATION 



0 AMERICAN 
INDIAN 



SAMual BtidghM 



Rogar Wllliaaa 



5-8 



6-8 f 



6-1 



6-8 



.4 



5-8 



S-8 



5-8 



6-8 



ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER • 



10 



.4 



BUCK 



53 



.5 



1.5 



.5 



IB 



22.2 



15,6 



92 



58 



40 



28 



25 



55 



38 



30 



21 



19.4 



14 



29 



WHITE 



162 



92 



87 



79 



137 



68 



HISPANIC 



10 



80 



36 



41 



72,5 



106 



131 



61 ' 



73. e 



73 



32 



44 



4.2 ^ 



18 



PORTUGUESE TOTAL ; 



11 



4.^6 



2.6 



4.9 



33 17 



53 



3.7 



27.5 



2.6 



238 



115 



242 



193 



189 



2.1 



13 



32 



72.6 



17 



144 



179 



190 



Sourca. Providanca School Dapartiaant. Off lea of Pupil. Accounting. 1978 
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. TA^tE XX 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMfiNT/UNIVEHSITY Of YWODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION. 
FEASIBILITY STUDY; PHASE ONE , ^ 

School Enrollnwnt by R«c« and Ethnicity - Middla Schools^ Fall liVt 



SCHOOL NAME 


. Eighth Crada . '/ 


GRADE ^ 
ORGANIZATION 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


ASIAN/PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


BUCK ^ 


WHITE 


1 

HISPANIC 


PORTUGUESE 


TOTAL 






# 




* [ 


% 


# 


X 


# 






\ 


# 




/ 


Gaorgt.J. Watt 


K' ■ 1 

' 5-8 - 


0 




-Tf 

3 


1.5 


26 


13.7 


145 


V. 


4 


2 


12 


6.3 


190 


taak Hopkins 


6-8 


0 




X 

I 


.7 


36 


.25.7 


98 


70 


0 




5 


3.6 


lAO 


Cllbart Stuart^s 


6-8 


0 




,> 


4.7 ' 


67 


34.9 


78 


40.6 


27 


i4 


11 


5.7 


192 / 


1 Nath«n Bishop 


6-8 


0 




0 




67 


33 


87 


43 


1^ 


,5 


47 


23.3 


202 1 


Nachanaal Graana 


5-8 


0 




1 


.5 


53 


30 


113 




8 


4.5 * 








Ollvar Haiard Parry 


5-8 


' 0 




1 


.5 




23.2 


127 


70 ^ 




2.2 


7 


3.9 


-f — — 


Sanual Bridghan 


5-8 


0 




3 


1.6 ..^ 


/ 


19.9 


142 


74.3 




X- - 



,-4-1 


■2,- / 


191, 


Rofar Villiaias 


6-8 


0 




7 


3.5 


59 


29.8 


82 


41.4 


25 


12.6 


I 

1^ • 


12.6 y 





sourcs: Providanca School Dapartmant^ Offica of Pupil Accounting, 19'78 
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TABfc XXI . , 

PHOVIDEHCr; SCHOPI- DEPAHTHtNT/UNIVl HSlTY Of RWOOE ISUM^O 
. GRADE LEVEL REOHGAin NATION 
PEASXilLITY STUDY t PHASE ONE 

Tranaitional B^tn^uai Studtnt a for EU«>#nury and MiddU SchooU. 197S 
. J ncludlnji Engl iah k% A Sacond Languag? ' 



SCHOOL 


h { 

k 


1 


1 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


B 


A 


Vineyard Elan. 


■ 


13 


B 


2 


7 












Aas M«s«r ^EUm, 








4 


1 










— 1 ' i ■ " 
'1 


Si Old Straat El tm. 




28 


29 


9 


5 


5 


— 








Mlph 8tr««t 




3 
















Cro%fl«y M«i»ori«l 
El«». 






1 


1 














Lexington filam. 


13 


23 


9 


9 


4 










-1 " 

62 \ 


Lsur«l Hill ElM. 






1 


. 1 


2 










4 


John Howiand El»m. 






















Rob«rt Kann«dy Elam. 




"TT ■*" 










1 








Carl Lauro CUni. 


/ 




20 


13 


9 










H 




Maai^volr l^'va. Elam. 
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TABLE XXII 

I'HOVIDENC^ SCHOOL DEPAJnrMENT/UNlVi:KSJTy OF RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
' FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 



Handicapped Students by Elementary School and by Type of Handicap, 1978 
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two schools (Fox Point and Mary Fogarty) house over 50% or 416 
pupils. Other schools with over 50 students are: BroaJstreet , 
Lexington Avenue, and Carl Lauro. Three middle schools TRoger 
Williams, Nathan Bishop, and Gilbert Stuart) house over 90% of 
all bilingual middle school students (Table XXI) . 

There is a total number of 242 diagnosed handicapped students in 
the elementary schools. Six (.02%) have been categorized as main- 
streamed. The middle school enrollment of handicapped students 
is ,279,. none of which are categorized as mainstreamed (Table XXII) . 

Enrollment projections have been prepared by the School Department 
for each elementary and middle school. The 24 elementary schools 
show a net loss' of 424 students, for 1979-80 or a percent change 
of -.06% between 1977 an^T 1979. However, wide variation exists 
between schools. Fifteen of the schools are projected as losing, 
students. These schools range from Windmill, Vineyard, Academy, 
Camden, and Ralph Street t-20% to -16%) to Broad Street (-.04%). 
Nine schools show an increase: Reservoir Avenue with almost 50%, 
Fogarty at 9%, and William D'Abate with 1.0%. The middle schools 
show a loss of 317 studerits or -.061%. Here the ranges are less . 
striking; the Oliver Hazard Perry heads the list with a loss of 
-19%, Esek Hopkins at -16%, and Bridgham at -0.9%. Only one 
school, Roger Williams, had a slight increase of 0.3% vTable XXIII) 

Staffing Pattern ' ' . 

The fiscal aspect of the staffing pattern is discussed in more 
detail in the next chapter. Table XXIV reviews the type of 
teachers found in each elementary school including full-time- 
teachers, itinerant teachers, special education teachers, and 
federally funded teachers. The table shows their relationship 
to the enrollment, number of students by grade, and the number 
of classes by grade. Federally funded teachers are further cate- 
gorized in Table XXV by type of federal program including reading, 
mathematics, ESL/LEA, Bilingual LEA, and Title VII. Table XXVI 
also indicates the number of teacher aides in elementary and 
middle schools by type of funding program. The Fogarty School 
leads the list of federally funded teachers and teacher aides, 
followed bjf Fox Point. Table XXVII summarizes the number of 
teachers by grade taught (elementary and middle school) . The 470 
teachers (excluding bilingual) seem to be fairly evenly distributed 
between grades ranging from 7.6% for pre-kindergarten and kinder- 
garten to about 13% for first grade, seventh grade, and eighth 
grade. Only 2% or 10 teachers instruct bilingual classes. In. 
reviewing the number of non-teaching personnel > approximately 3 00 
staff and personnel, 54% are custodians, 17% clerks, 11% cafeteria 
workers, 7% nurses (systemwide) , 7k librarians, .02% guidance 
personnel, and .0(4 school psychologists. 

In any analysis of the staffing pattern and its reallocation under 
grade level reorganization, attention must be given to the need foi 
support service program personnel as a way to provide the optimum 
educational learning environment. These staffing patterns must 
be reviewed, along with student comi^osition information, neighhor- 
hood characteristics^ and curriculum development to fit within i.he 
goals of the Providence School Department. 
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PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTHEMT/ UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
GIIM^E LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 

HAndicappttd Student* by Middle School and by Type of Handicap, 197B 
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TABLE. XXI I : I 

PHOVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UN I VERSITY OF WIODE ISLAND 
GJiADti LUViiL rUi9l<GANI2ATldN 
FEASIBtLlTV STUUyi PHASE dNE 



EUm«nt*ry School Enrollment Projection! 1979-80 and Percent Change 
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Providence School Department, > 1979 



TABLE XXIII 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 



Middle School Enrollment Projections 1979-80 and Percent Change 
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TABLE XXIV 

^* PKOVIDENCE SCHOOL OEPARTM£NT/UiaVt/<Sl'l'V Of KhOD£ ISLMD 
GRAOC LEVEL^KEOHCANIZATION 
FEASIBIUTY .STUDY:, PHASE ONE 

El«inentiiry School T«ach#r« by Number of rull-Tim«, Itinerant, 
Special Education, and Federal Funding, 1971 
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Transportation 

Transportation is a factor which will change as major de'jisions are 
made about reorganizing the grade structure. It is not a primary 
consideration in th^ location of the facilities except as a cost 
issue since t. > amount of bussing, given the rising energy costs, 
must be considered in any fiscal assessment. For purposes of the 
Phase I study, however, a review was made of the current number of 
bussed children in elementary and middle schools and the reasons 
for the bussing. There are jvst under 2,500 elementary and middle 
school students being bussed in 1978^1979. Of these, 60% are for 
desegregation purposes and 40% due to distance. Of this total, 
55% go to four schools: John Howland, Carl Lauro, Martin Luther 
King, and Robert Kennedy Elementary Schools (Table XXIX). 

Citizen Participation Organizations 

The identification of the citizen participation organization 
by school is a first step in the involvement of all citizens in 
a collaborative decision-making process concerning grade level 
reorganization. Table XXX indicates that all elementary schools 
have either a PTA/PTd or a Title I Parents Advisory Council; 
eig^t have both organizations. Eleven schools have feeder pattern 
cominittees. Si'^ilarly, the middle schools have either a PT^/PTO 
or a Title I P jnts Advisory Council, but rarely both. Al. but 
two have fe* pattern committees. The information available 
indicates th. - there is the network of citizen support, which 
is ready to participate in these decisions. 

Neighborhood Characteristics 

"Understanding the community is an essential aspect of developing 
a quality learning environment. It is equally relevant in de- 
termining the location of school facilities when the reasons for 
the location of these facilities include the commitments dis- 
cussed earlier. 

The most current information available on Providence is found 
in the Magnet School Report. This information will provide 
documentation for their decisions. Below is an excerpt from 
Volume I of the Final Report of the Neutral Site Planning Project 
(pages 95-96) which des^cribes the critical characteristics to ~ 
understanding the neighborhood and its relationship to educational 
programming. Following this excerpt is a table (Table XXXI) which 
ranks the indicators by neighborhood, thereby providing a picture 
of the pertinent conditions which affect education. 



As a way to summarize the twenty-four profiles and 
to visually indicate the relationship of the indicators 
to each other as they form a whole, a table was de- 
veloped of the neighborhoods ranked in relation to 
each other according to thirteen critical indicators 
out of the thirty-eight which ^ere examined. These 
indicators were also identified as key elements in the 
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development of a city-wide perspective of the neigh- 
borhoods and as an assessment of the climate for ed- 
ucational change ,out/?).4e^ of the schjoolhouse. 

Table XXXI is the* cha|;i tanking the twenty-four Pro- 
vidence neighborhbpds/biised on the demographic, social, 
economic, and transp6rt^^tion indicators utilized in 
the Neighborhood pjro^il^s analyses The thirteen 
indicators wer'e rajiHed individually' from 1-24 so 
as to provide a numerical picture of the neighborhoods. 
This ranking wa j used to correlate the quality , of the 
neighborhoods with a measure of the accessibility to 
the Central Complex, which was recommended as the 
neutral site school. 

The indicators selected were: 1975 population; 1970 
percent non-white population; 1970 percent population 
for years of high school and over; 1970 percent pop- 
ulation employed as professionals, technicians, and 
managers; 1970 median income; 1970 percent population 
below poverty level; 1977 number of AFDC cases; 1975 
percent of housing units in need of substantial re- 
habilitation; 1970 percent of housing units constructed 
prior to 1940; 1970 percent of housing which is owner 
occupied; 1970 percent of households with ohe or more 
automobiles; 1977 percent of minority or ethnic students 
in grades 8-11; and 1977 number of minutes to travel by 
automobile to the Central Complex. The first twelve 
indicators are aggregated and counted in tandem to- 
gether with the last indicator together providing a 
measurement of the criteria of accessibility by student 
neighborhood location. All of these indicators are ex- 
amined in the Profile series. 

The '-rends which were revealed as a result of the ranking 
exhibited a strong relationship between high family in- 
come, good housing conditions, high educational levels, 
and occupational categories of the neighborhood residents. 
Those neighborhoods with a high family income also ranked 
high in the number of automobiles per family and em- 
ployment in professional and managerial occupations. 
Blackstone, College Hill, Way land, Hope, and Elmhurst 
ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively in these indicators. 
Conversely, these neighborhoods ranked low in the number 
of AFDC cases and the percentage of population below the 
poverty level. Only one of these neighborhoods. College 
Hill, ranks low in travel time to the Central Complex. 
The others ranked much higher and were more distant. 
Upper and Lower South Providence ranked low in the in- 
come, education, and occupation categories and high .•'n 
the indicators of poverty. They are both proximate to 
the Central Complex. 

Housing characteristics, minor j^ty population , and school 
enrollment figures were also employed as descriptive 
indicators. The percentage of owner occupied dwellings, 
the percentage of housing units in need of substantial 



rehabilitation and the percentage of housing units built 
before 1940 appear to be consistent with the income and 
educational ranking. For example, Blackstoi i ha» the 
highest percentage of owner occupied dwellings and least 
housing in need or rehabilitation. The age of the housing 
does not necessarily reflect the economic conditions of 
the neighborhood but, in conjuction with the other housing 
characteristics, does give an indication of the quality 
of the housing. 

Neighborhoods with the highest percentage of non-white 
population were Mount Hope, Upper and Lower South Pro- 
vidence, and the West End respectively. According to 
the student enrollment the highest percentage of non- 
white students in grades 8-11 were in the following 
neighborhoods: Lower South Providence, Upper South 
Providence, Fox Point, and Mount Hope. Of these 
neighborhoods f all but one, M^nnt Hope, are ranked high 
in accessibility to the Central Complex. 

A close examination of the twelve neighborhoods ranked 
highest in percent of minority or ethnic students in 
grades 8-11 correlated with those neighborhoods ranked 
closest to the Central Complex. This indicates that 
of the twelve closest to the Complex (Lower South 
Providence,. Downtown, College Hill, Fox Point, Upper 
South Providence, Federal Hill, Washington Park, Elm- 
wood, \leat End, Way land. Smith Hill, and Mount Hope) , 
all except Federal Hill and College Hill also rank the 
highest percent of location of minority or ethnic potential 
neutral site students. Among the many implications of 
these findings for educational prograunming and curriculum 
development, certain immediate policy imperatives become 
clear. In order to meet the mandate of this project, to 
find a site accessible to a substantial number of students 
of different backgrounds, student recruitment must be 
emphasized in those neighborhoods which are not im- 
mediately proximate to the Central Complex. Similarly, 
student recruitment for the other magnet curricular 
programs ought to be intensified in the neighborhoods 
identified through indicator analysis as high in minority 
population and lower in socio-economic status.'* 

These indicators provide the basis ;for an analysis of the neigh- 
borhood / but they cannot bv'j solely \atilized in making decisions 
concerning the role of the community in determining the location 
of the reorganized facilities. Mores factors need to be exaunined 
including the attitudes of the neighborhood residents, the feel- 
ings of "community" which are present in some neighborhoods and 
are less intense in others, and the distance which students must 
travel. 



*"The Neighborhood Profiles" Volume'*? Neutral Site School Planning 
Project Final Report, August, 1978. University of Rhode Island 
^ ^ and the Providence School Department. 
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Neighborhood information regarding Title I has yet to be ex- 
plored. Table XXXII indicates that .14 elementary schools and 
4 middle schools are recipients of Title I funds. All are in 
neighborhoods in the southern portion of the city, which rank 
high in social indicators pointing to low income, substandard 
housing, unemployment, and a large percent of APDC recipients. 
Table ;CXXIII documents the location of the elementary and mid- 
dle schools by accessibility to minority and non-minority neigh- 
borhoods as determined by the Neutral Site Planning Project 
Final Report . This characterization, based upon the geocoding 
of all 8-11 grade students in 1977-1978 is the most current 
information available in the city concerning minority student 
population. 

Student Behavior 

Student behavior in the various grades and under different 
grade organization structures in Providence is a critical in- 
dicator of the need for a grade level reorganization. The sparqe 
data which is available must be augmented before any definitive 
statement can be made about the relationship between grade level 
and student behavior.* Nonetheless, this preliminary examination 
has identified some critical elements. Table XXXTV indicates 
-some of the reasoj)S given for students who left school early as 
shown in a study for the Rhode Island Department of Education 
in 1977-1978 on student behaviorr It indicates that more White 
than Black students left the system early but that more Black 
women than White women were early leavers. The percent of these 
leaving school for all reasons is much higher for Providence than 
the state average. The ;niddle schools, a$s shown in Table XXXV, 
vary considerably. The highest number of early leavers were from 
Roger Williams Middle School followed by the Samuel Bridgham Middle 
School. 

Table XXXVI shows the number of suspensions was high for .Lexington 
Avenue School and relatively low in all other elementary schoo.ls. 
Similarly, in the category of number of behavior cases,** the per- 
cent attendance is a good indicator of school-student resp>onse, 
shows that the Kennedy, the King, and the Fox Point schools 
have the highest percent attendance while Althea Street, Ralph 
Street, and Vineyard Street have the lowest percent attendance 
record for the second term, 1977-1978. The middle information is 
startling: Gilbert Stuart has a total of 359 suspensions, followed 
by Roger Williams with 236, Nathanael Greene with 148, and Oliver 
Hazard Perry with 138., The number of behavior cases, ranking in 
order, are Gilbert Stuart, Roger Williams, Oliver Hazard Perry, and 
Esek Hopkins. The lowest rank for attendance finds Roger William,':, 
.in the loweat percent with 78%, then the Gilbert Stuart with 79%, 
and Samuel Bridgham with 80%. 

Tables XXXVII to XL indicate mean achievement development scores 
for the critical early adolescent grades. This information 
documents that, in all cas^s, the students in the qradels 5.5 and 

^ See Chapter ll — 

**■ Behavior cases mean referral to the Student Relations Office. 

' Ho ■ ■ ■ 
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PROVIDBMCE SCHOOL' DIPMffMINT/UNXVBMm OP MIOOI XtlAND 
QRADI XXVIL KBOliGMIZIATXON 
rtAlZBILXTY STUDY t PHASI OMI 

Barly School Z.«av«r« by Baoo^ and Smt for Niddlr. SohooU« 1977-71 
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TOTAL 
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1 
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rHOVlDIINCl K:M0QL. DfPAXrHENT/UN.VEkSITy OF' kHUUV: il 
CRAOr UVKL KKORC \NI2ATI0M 
.rBASIflrjTY STUliY: PHASE ONE 

*S«l©ct<id Ch«ricUTi»tic« o.' Student Buhivior 
in eirm«nt«ry «nd NiddU i h<H)U, 1^77-1978 
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tXux xxxvxx ' 

fROVXDCHCE SCHOOL OCPAKTMENT/UNIVCMZn QT KHOOE ZSliANO 
(SHADE LEVEL IU:ORG.*JlISATiail 
rEASIBILITY STUDY I PHASE ONE 



M«an Achi«v«i#nt D#vlopwnt 



Sc»l« Scoy. CAT r»bfuTy, I»77 







Grada 5. 
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S* 
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i. - 


SCHOOL OHCAHIIATION 


HEADING 


MATHEMATICS 


LANGUAGE 


SPELLING 


BAtTERY TOTAL 


ILEMENTAKY 

(12 tchooXt) 


1 

406.4 


317.4 


291.9 


420.3 


317.6 


MIDDLE 
( S tchoolt) 


311.4 


362.4 


396 


396 . 


358.4 



'*Av«r«9«t of by 9r«d« scores 

Source J Tvchnical Deport on T«Bti.nOf Pftbrusry 1977 « Providence School Department # November 1977 
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TABU XXXVXXX I 

PHOVIDEHCE SCHOOL DEPAlTrNENT/UNIVXMITy OF RHOOI ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORQANIZATION 
rEASIBILITY STUDY I PHASE ONE 



N— n Achi»vtwnt D»vlopiisnt 
Seals Scof, CAT fbruwt 1>75-1»7< 
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PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OEPARTMCNT/UNIVCRSXTy OP RHQOE XSIAMD 
GRADE LEVipL UORGJVNXXATION 

Feasibility study t phase one 
, 1975 Cvlifomia AchitvtMnt Ttit in Lan9Ut9t 
Studtnt Achltvtmsnt L«vtl Grtdti 4*1 
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^ Sour ca t Prod'jct Raport of Raadin? and Mathamatici Inatructlon 
Providanca School Dapartmant 
Novambar, 1975 

Nota; Tha tatting inttrunant and raport format wara not uaad bayond 1975, hanca, data it not comparabla. 
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TABLE XJCXIX 



CHOOL DCPAftTHENT/UNIVCIISITy OT MODC ISLAND 
QRADE LEVEL REOKGANIZAT20N 
EASIBILITY STUDY! PHASE ONE 
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TABLE nXXXX 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OEPARTMENT/UNIVlRSiTY OF RHODE ISLAHD 
CRADE LEVEL RE0RGANi;%TTON 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHAbL ONE 



1975 California Achitvti:i«nt Tttt In Hiding 
Studtnt AcM«v0m«nt L«vtl Cradvs 4«l 
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52J>£C£f^Pro4u^t i^*port of Rtadino and Math.matica Inatruetion 
Providance^^hool Departmant ^n.^ruction 
Novanhar, 1975 



Nota; 



fth. f.tin, in.trun.nt .nd.r.port-^or^.er. net u..d b.yon. 1975. h.nc.. d.t. i. net ce»p.r.bU. 
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TABLE XL 4 



i'ROVlUENCE SCJfOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVE«SITY Of WIOOE ISUND 
CHAUE LL:V1::L lU::URGANUATION 
^XASIBiLITy STUOYj IMIASK ONE 



Ui iivlrnt/Tcacher Ratio for El«in«ntary 'and Nlddlu Schools, 
^ 197y-79 and 1979-80 Projectod 
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GRADE ORGAN* 
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STUDENT/TEACHER RATIO 


1977-78 


1979-80 Projection 
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' 26.2 
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and 5.7 do significantly better in alj. 'score's: reading, math, 
^lan9|uage, and spelling in the elementary school organization as 
opposed to the middle school orgeuiization. In reviewing scores 
for, grades ' 4-8 in California Achievement Tests, grade 4^ located 
in elementary schools, shows that 40% of the students are reading 
at grade leve^ or above. In all cases, grades 5-8 have a quarter 
of the students or less reading at grade level or above. 

The information in this last series of tables is confirmation 
that the learning environment for students, as discussed earlier 
in the report, is strongly influenced by grade level structure. 
Moreover, it reinforces the assessment made in the, literature 
and the few case studies available that. a grade structure, which 
keeps the early adolescent in the same school and provides only 
one change in instruction, is more appropriate for optimum learn- 
ing* environment that a middle school structure which has a double 
change for students. < i ' . 

Summary 

In examining the status of Providence's elementary and middle 
schools, nine major categories of information have been re- 
viewed; the organization patterns, the physical facilities, the 
feeder patterns and attendance areas > student resident locati6n, 
enrollment and composition, staffing patterns, transportation, 
citizen partic4.pation organizations, neighborhood characteristics, 
/Etnd students behavior. Taken together they make a str^ong case for 
a reassessment of the current grade level organizati6n structure 
of Providence and suggest that another structure, such as K-8, 
might better meet the needs of the students. The present grade 
l^vel organization is chaotic, no one cohere.it pattern emerges; 
a preliminary assessment of the facilities indicates that re-^ 
sources currently exist to meet a gtade level redtganization to 
provide a more balanced, organized system which dan focus its 
resources through the use of multi-purpose, cost-effective, and 
energy saving facilities. (This will be discuss)4d in Chapter IV.) 
The feeder , pattern and attendance area rationale is complex and 
is often overridden by other federal and s+., >.e/ mandates. The 
desire for every child to attend a school t Vest his or her 
home is present but often frustrated. Su- h excisions ought to 
be made in concert with other basic assumptions about the com- 
munity, neighborhood attitudes and their rhcrtracteristics, student 
resident location and enrollment trends alo^g"^with changing student 
composition. This aada up to a complicated situation which must 
be understood within '';he context of th^ brpader policy decisions. 
While one neighborhood is growing in population, another is de- 
clining; some parents choose to send theit children to parochial 
or private schools rather than the pyblicii schools. School en- 
rollment trends are critical and need a close assessment since the 
entire fabric of Providence is changing /much more swiftly than 
anticipated. Neighborhoods cant, through revitalization and federal 
housing programs, become a "newly" discovered community in which 
to live. The' kinds of families who are moving in, and what the 
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Implications are for the schools can only be guessed at at the 
present time. The continuation of the up-grading of neighborhoods 
and its potential^ f or a new definition pf comxplunity is a critical 
elenjent in future planning for the school system. Staffing pat- 
terns indicate that a reassessment will take place once other 
decisions have been made; but that whatever grade level organi- 
zation is decided upon, support staff must be reassessed in the 
light of student and peighborhood characteristics in order to 
meet the mandate for quality education. 

Transportation is a factor which will be cost-dependent upon 
other decisions. The preliminary identification of the citizen' 
participation organizations indicates that a firamework exists 
to establish a strong citizen component for participation and 
collaborative decision-making. The neighborhood characteristics, 
which were analyzed at length in the study released August, 1978 
by the School Department (the Neutral Site School Planning Pro- 
ject Final Report ) , has the fundamental information necessary to 
provide a significant input into the decision-making process 
although it is strongly suggested that the .secondary source data ' 
information be supplemented '^by attitudinal surveys and public 
meetings on these issues. Lastly, this survey reviewed selected 
student behavior information. The preliminary analysis was 
startling in that, in all cases, grade 5 achieved far higher 
scores on these tests when it was located in an elementary school 
as opposed to a middle school. This information supports the 
tentative conclusions found in the literature as described in 
Chapter II. • 

The next chapter discusses the economic and fiscal implications 
of a grade Ijfevel reorganization. 
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CHAPTER IV! PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE ECONOMIC STATUS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

At a time when the cost of providing government services is 
under scrutiny by citizens, local governmei'^ts are under severe 
pressure to both maintain the level of essential services de- 
manded by taxpayers while simultaneously cutting the cost ci: 
providing these services. 'Nowhere is the conflict more ap-^ *• 
parent than in the area of education. 

Schools are largely financed by funds raised through the pro- 
perty tax. Although state and federal financial assistance 
are increasing, so are activities which local school systems 
must provide by mandate from external authorities. The com- 
bined effect of increases in mandated expenditures, increased 
demands for improvements in the quality of education, and ex- 
plosive inflationary cost has ^created a serious problem for 
local administrators arid school committees. Providence has not 
escaped these pressures. _ 

This study of grade reorganization includes an examination of 
the economic, budgetary, and fiscal consequences of potential 
change; While the results of this analysis are suggestive, .it 
is not possible at this time to identify the savings that might 
result from' a grade reorganization. . Rather, the study team has 
undertaken to examine the available data, draw conclusions where 
possible, and point out situations that clearly require further 
detailed analysis. Nonetheless, the results of this -preliminary 
analysis seem to indicate that significant 3avings, of anywhere 
from $500,000 to perhaps as much as $1,000,000, may be possible 
if a TJifferent grade structure were adopted. \ 

The sections which follow discuss first the nature and current 
method of presentation of the budget data by the School Depart- 
ment and make some suggestions on new ways of presenting that 
data. These suggestions stem from the assessment that the cur- 
rent budget format is less useful for analytical and planning 
purposes than would be one organized around major programs or 
"cost center^." Thfe enrollment data and data on school build-- 
ings is examined to develop ^ome measures of building efficiency* 
Next, preliminary but not comprehensive per pupil costs for each 
elementary school is presented. These are followed by an analysis 
of these costs and some conclusions. The final section explores 
the fiscal consequences of a reorganized system. 

Methodo l ogy 

To establish a factual basis for determining the cost changes 
(savings or increases) associated with alternative grade structures^ 
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it is necessary first to accurately identify the costs of operating - 
the current structure. This is the starting point for the economic 
analysis. While ,any reorganization would presumably occur on a 
systemwide basis, ^t is critical that costs be identified with in- 
dividual elementary and middle schools, that is with the principal 
functional operating units. This will permit an analysis of the 
cost consequences of expanding, contracting, or eliminating any 
particular school. | 

The costs associated with a particular school include all expend- 
itures necessary tol carry out any grade related activity in that 
school as well as that school 'is share of . any systemwide costs in- 
curred to support tl^at school's provision of direct educational 
services. 

This concept of the "full" cost of operating a school is significantly 
different from that embodied iri the current budgets for each school, 
in that many cost items appropriately charged to an individual school 
as direct operating costs appear in the budgets of other adminis- 
trative units. _ Consequently a major task of the Phase One for 
economic analysis has been to prepare revised budgets for each ele- 
mentary and middle school which reflect the costs directly attrib- 
utable to that school. Preliminary full cost budgets have been pre- 
pared. These do not include proportionate shares of. systemwide 
overhead costs nor do they include a number of operating costs such 
as transportation and special education attributable to the elemen- 
tary and middle schools. The preparation of complete full cost 
budgets should be among the first tasJc for Phase Two. 

it 

\ ■ . . ' 

Budget data have been classified into several broad categories 
relevant to the analysis of alternative grade structures. The 
major categories are: >(!) instructional, (2) instructional support, 
(3) administrative, (4) space, (5) system overhead, and (6) capital. 
However, it has not been possible to distinguish for salary costs 
between categories 1, 2, and 3; and hence these are simply aggregated 
, as salary costs .. More accurate apportionment wil l require further 
analysis. \ 

Space costs, which are the costs associated witlj operating and main- 
taining individual school buildings, have been a\ major focus of 
attention as have physical characteristics of the^ buildings. As a 
preiade to identifying J)uildings which may be candidates for closing 
or significant alteration dh cost or architectural grounds, pre- 
liminary measures of operating have been developed. This recognizes 
the fundamental constraint irrtposed both by the location and quality 
of the existing buildings and of the significant cost of renovation 
or new construction. The analysis has been accomplished with in- 
complete information due to the limited scope of this study. 

The analysis of the costs of operating the current system is based 
on per pupil cost data for each major cost area in each school. The 
procedure has beeh to identify and examine per pupil cost for each 
school in comparison to the average for the system*^ as a wJiole 
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for elementary and middle schools respectively. The variation of 
each school's cost from the average and the determination of the 
basis for this variation has been developed as a critical measure. 

Any economic analysis of costs over time must recognize the con- 
sequences of inflatior on expenditures. While largely beyond the 
control of the sqhool system, its impact must be taken into account 
ir>-^ssessing both the current level of cost and anticipated future 
-^sts. * ' 

Tentative and qualitative judgments about the consequences of grade 
reorganization are possible given the analysis undertaken in Phase 
One. They are intended to indicate tendenciesN which clearly merit 
further, more detailed analysis rather than provide the basis for 
decisions, on cl angds in the grade structure. 

Costs of the Current Grade Structure 

Financial and Budget Data . . ■ 

A first gtep in the determination of the economic and fiscal or 
budgetary consequences of grade reorganization is the identification 
of the costs of operating the current K-8 system. Estimates of the 
economic impact of change can then be based on a comparison of these 
costs with the projected costs of an alternative organization. The 
economic consequences of change can then be weighed against the ed- 
ucational and administrative consequences and a determination of. the 
potenjii'al net benefit to the school system and its constituents, 
the students, parents, and residents can be made. 

The "School Department budget for the 1978-1979 school year is 
$4 3, 303,552* > of which $8,442,888 is budgeted foi the elementary 
schools, $7,623,346 for the middle schools, and .$7,693, 176 for 
the high schoolsf* budget. However, these costs are misleading. 
Upon 'detailed examination of the budget documents**, it is apparent 
that a significant proportion of the remaining $19,544,142 is to be 
spent for conducting activities relating to the provision of services, 
directly or indirectly, to children in grades K-8. Yet, to estimate 
the impact of reorganization, we must clearly determine all of the 
costs associated with the current K-8 structure. The budgets for the 
32 elementary and middle schools clearly do not reflect these costs. 

Format of School Department Budget Data 

The budgeting system currently in use follows a traditional format. 
Budgets, in a "line item" format, are prepared for all major admin- 
istrative units. These budgets are then summarized, eliminating 
individual line item detail, into broader expenditure categories for 
each budget unti. (See Tables XLI and XLII.) In addition, for 
certain aggregations of administrative units, summary "Project/Service 
Budgets" are prepared. These indicate the cost on a per pupil (or 
other "unit" of service) basis, providing the services of that 

• \ ■ ' ■ ' 

•Throughout this section, we use the "Superintendent's Recommended 
Budget" as the source of all data, since it was available with 
the necessary degree of detail. 
**"School Committee Budget, 1978-1979" and the complete set of 
"Program/Project" line item budgets. 
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"program unit. " These Project/Services Budgets (Tables XLIII and XLIV) 
appear to be a relatively recent addiviion to the traditional System. 
While they provide insight into the school system's operations, they 
are of limited value for planning, analysis, and othfer evaluative 
purposes. ,^ ■ . 

To determine the costs of operating the current K^B system in a man- 
ner that supports analysis and evaluation of alternative grade organ- 
izations, the most useful method of presenting budget information is 
to prepare, budgets for each school which include all costs associated 
with operating that School's educational program. This includes not 
just those costs currently associated with the school, but also 
custodial costs, employee benefits, transportation costs, food, and 
food service cost as well as appropriate shares of the supervisory, 
admir^istrative, and systemwide overhead costs and of special insttuc- 
tioncl support programs (such as special education.) A "progreun" 
or "cost-center" budget of this sort is necessary in order to de- 
termine the full economic consequences or impact of reorganizing 
programs, closing schools, or introducing other major changes. 

Adjusted Budgets 

The first major task undertaken for the economic analysis was to 
begin to prepare budgets for each elementary and middle school that 
approximated this sort of program budget as nearly as., was possible 
given the resource and time^ limitation of this study. The results 
of this (effort are Table^ XLV and XLVI or the elementary and mid- 
dle schools respectively. While the individual school budgets con- 
tained therein (the "adjusted" or "partial school program budgets") 
do not reflect all the costs appropriately associated with each ^ 
school, .they present a significantly different financial picture 
than do the budgets. from which they are derived.* 

The adjusted budgets differ in several important ways from their 
"parents." First, the line item data is accumulated in just a few 
functional categories, each representing a major class of expendi- 
tures that is important for analytical and decision-making purposes. 
Second, salaries of "itinerant" teachers who serve a number of 
schools on a part-time basis have been attributed to the schools 
which, they serve rather to their administrative "home" school. 
(Tables XLVII and XLVIII) Third, salaries of ^custodians contained 
in the Plaht Operation budget (2-2-042) have been attributed to the 
schools they service. (Tables XLIXand L) Finally, employee bene- 
fits have been allocated in proportion -to 'salary costs of each 
school after taking ipto account these two changes. (Tables H and 
LII) These last two changes add $4,458,380 or 27.8% to the com- 
bined budgets of all p:lementary and middle schools as compared to 
the original budgets. These are not new costs, however, since 
they were always incurred. 



*See Tables XLII and'L for comparison of format and totals. 
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PH6VIt)£NCt SCHOOL OEPAKTMCNT/UNlVCRSITy Or RHODE ISLAND. 
CRAOC LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBZLITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 

El«fn«nt4iry School Bud9«t UnaUjustco by C«t«90ry 



SCHOOL 



Aeadmy Av«nu« 
A\th«« Str«it 



iroad Str««t 



C4imd«n '^AvcTnuit 
Carl Lauro 



munirTYyFn 
frincllT Cr oi'liy 
F6V Point 
VfoKnT How lis nd 7 ~ 
tiur eT"H n 1 A vc . 
LiYnTg t on ' Ave . 
fikry f oqar ty 
Hrr€In Luther Kilxq 

WiiV" r vTo I r "Ave n u " 
"fio^ar L Kennedy" * ~ ' 

Sackett Street 



Veaxie Stieet 

Vintyat dSt rect 

WelTateV Avonue" 
Vniow stVaet^ 
Wlndm 1 i r S t't ^e t 
Riim«im'D*'Abat* 



total * Budqet 
Cfltpijory 




SJouroe: Providence .School Department, 1978~1<J79 Budget V^^qucat 
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TABLE XLII . . 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMIJNT/UNiVKKiilTY OT fU^OOE JSLMi) 
GKAOE LEVEL ALOACAN I ZATiON 
FEAGlBJLlTy STUDY: J'HASE ONE 

.. - ■ ■•■ . f . ... / 

Midda« School Bud9«t Unadjusted by Category 





5ALAFIE5 


j INSTRUCTIONAL 
1 TOTAL 


SPACE COSTS 
TOTAL 


NON " J NSTRUCT J ONAL 
TOTAL 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS 
TOTAL 


TOTAL SCHOOL BUDGET 


ta«lc Hopklna 


615/536 


13,974 


36^132 


1 4 Ml 9 

1 


fa 1 ^ 


675, 591 


G«or9« J. W^at 


935,370 


24,143 


1 

1 44,181 


1 

3 , 4 J 


Y a £.fi 
X , 0 bO 


1, 010« 777 


Cilbart Stuart 


1,012,4X0 


1 27,706 

• 


79,604 


5,809 ^ 


43,919 

i 


1,169,456 

1 


Nathan ^Biahop 


789,661 


19,726 


57,121 


5,058 


6,416 


J : . 

878,115 


Nathanaal (Sraana 


900,946 


16,639 


68,459 




6,047 


P . . ... 

8>276 


1,002,367 


Ollvar Hazard Parry 


902,561 


19,433 


64,730 


6,067 


7,061 


999,852 


Ro9«r WiUiama 


904,326 


21,715 

* 0 


72,296 j 


7,275 


5,216" 


1,010,828 


Samuel. Brid<^hani i 


.B0i,613 


1,5,292 1 

— ^ 


77,109 ! 

1 


5,662 


„ 8,611 


* 908,217 


« • 

Total Budget 
Category 


f'0,B62,62.1 


$15i,730 j 

1 


$499,635 j 

f 


$4.5,173 


$88,176 

■ . - 1 


$7,655,337 

t 






■ ■ - — - — ' — ; z — 



Source: Providence School Departnent, 1978-'1979 Budget Requeat 
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TAiLI XLV . > 

, \ ■ 

PROVIDINCI SCMOOL DIPARTNCNT/UNlVEtSITT OP tHODK ISLAND 
CtADI LIVIL tlOtCAHIZATION 
PIA5IIILIT^ STUDt: PHASE O^t ' ^ 



1979-79 llaavntary School Biidgot to^voft by Catosory* Adjuatod for It'inarant T««chcrfe .and Custodial Staff 



School 


Saiarits 
$ 


Inatructionai 
1 Coat 

■ 1 ■ ■ Li 


Non-Inatruc- 
' tional $ Coat 


GapltAl Outlays $ Coat 


SsMCc Costa 


i. .Custodial 
Salar its 


Eaployaa 
Booaf its 
$ 


IbtAl Schcx)! 
Bua9tt 


Inaciuc- 
ticatAl 


strLCtional 


TbUX 


Eltctricity 


Fual 


Mater 


Tbtal 


Ac^idttvy Avt. 
AithcA Sc. 




7,559 
3:424 


1,391 
749 


995 

At 


300 


1(295 
350 


3,024 

■i:96i 


10,320 


470 


13,814 


21,775 

loIiJJ 




319,^1 


Aaa M«ts«r 




3,4^} 


1,J15^ 


1 'l5fl 




^ lS(J 


3,642 


12,747 
12,21) 


395 
i82 


14,143 
16 » 501 


u;i49 


30.502 
35.761 


\ 2l*,3l{i" 


aroad St. 




16,141 


2.fl>J 


lT,42i 




20,662 


5,728 




iot 


26,097 


27,401 




76t!7U - 








— — H 


1 u« 


d4a 


i,M4 


10,746 


16!49! 




2i 444 




99.065 


619,8JT' 


Carl 0« yiuro 




iMi 




I 12^ 




). JJi 


10,892 


4l.)2i 




44!511 


6i!«l} 




6fi^.22« 








i'.Hs 


\iAH 






ii,4M 


2j!44l 




4i,42l 






151.471 


^anciS^Crowlty 




■ y.M ■■ 


l.iiJ 




L 178 




4,296 






14,521 


Him- 


4l!)U 


Ml .163 ' 


Ipc toint 


m Mi 






1,440 






uIjw 


20:414 


4U 


}4!i» 




— 55tf3o 


J7l.iir 






-m — 


1 no 






2«i 


1:413 


• 414 






ii:i4» 




144;»3 i 


fiuc«I MUX Avt J 








"1,114 




3,^6*; 


4;iij 


121441 




ifl4l4 






jtKin^^tfln Avt* 


»- 










f>,749 


5,494 


' 16.092 


525 




li m" 


72.574 




Wiry rwrty / 






.2:4»2 


12:042 








10,144 


40o 


lA^U 12,ii6 


76.43.1 


4il.Ul 


lurtin Uithtr 


491W4S 


14. 2U 


5,919 ' 


830 


4,500 


5,330 


16,597 


■ 

13 924 




30,971 


43,40S 


111.491 


702,551 


.^iPh St. 






ili 






560 : iMh 






9,016 




17:339 


" JH.543 


:4«s«rvoir Av«. 






iL4 


1.47b 


500 


4^478 i l,i36 




4i6 < 




i4:&2S 


28.399 


' 115.517- 


lootrt Mnnaciy 






l,53l 


'GO 


l«203 


nitWi" 6 8l4 ' 


15,^09 J 


i 450 




H:4(J1 


108.160 


*7S.07I" 


Uaq«ttt St. 




4 iil 


1,824 




1 ! 10,425 ; 3,554 


13.Q91. 375 


17,017 


< 2i;7H 


68.017 


4)MII 


7«asit jt. 




9,232 3,059 


360 


3/U28 1 3,388 | 10.558 


36,027 l;013 


47,598 


49,034 


80.463 




^in«yar<) 9t. 


mi* J 


« 725 J 


1,569 


2^0 


^i,JB2 ; 1,372 1 4,553 


19,330 563 


24,446 




61.353 




^«b«ttr Avt. 








250 ; 1 250 i. 2.'324 


ll,:>Sd 338 


14,^20 


5il>75 


53.114 




vlilow St. 


iw;64'y ■ ■ 




854 


5,^80 ^ 


; 5,980 i 1,690 


5,634 i 75 


:f W9 




iilUi 


226.6S0 






M44 


3.142 


1,040 


750 


lj9d ' 


87586 


29,350 ! 750 38,686 


49,034 


^i:i>2 


;w.79r- 






^"■ii!i4i 


2;4j7 


1:074 


■ J,9io 


ri^oH 


11 9ii 


Jl)4l 1 375 4^071 




*9!j45 


■ 640.T61- 






211, IIM 


57,7(W 


nil, 944 

L_ » . J 


$587,803 


667,534 


1.753.004 


M. 030. 471 
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TABLE XLIX 

P.ROVIDENCE, SCHOPL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RSKibE ISLAJJID 

GRADE LEVEL KEORGAi^iZATION ■'K. 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONBj ' ^ ' 



Cus 



todial -Salaries for Elementary Schools 



Academy- Av^n ue 



Althea Street 



SCHOOL 



Asa Messer 



Broad Street 



Camden Avenue 



Carl Lauro 



Edmund Flynn 



Francis Crowley 



Fox Point 



John Howl and 



Laurel Hill Avehae 



Lexington Avenue 



Mary Fogarty 



M.L\ King 



Ralph Stree t" 



Reservoir Avenue 



Robert Kennedy 



Sackett Street 



Veazie S t r e e t 



Vineyard Street 
Webster Avenue 



Willow Street 



Windmill Street 



William D' Abate 



CUSTJDTAL SALARIES 



$21,775 



10,523 



16,149 



27 ,401 
,7»/ 



37 



65,912 



32,156 



21,775 



38,653 



16,149 



21,775 



21,775 



32,156 



43,408 



10,523 



10,523 



27,401 



21,775 



49,034 



21,775| 



21,775 



10,523 



49,034 



37;7S2 



-1 

I - 

-Li- 



Source: Plant Operation\ 197 8-1979 



TABLE L • ' 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/ UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND :« 

GRAIJE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 

.••..('•: 

Custodial Salaries for Middle Schools 





CUSTODIAL SALARIES 


— ' — — v^'C J. ^ — y * 


$60,286 - - 


oeorge j. west • 

— • ^ 


60,286 • 


VTiioerc otuart *^ 


65,912 


. Nanhan Bishop 


71 5^8 ^ 

I 


Nathanael Greene \ ^ 


S §5.912 . ^ 


Oliver Hazard Perry 


54.660 *^ . 


Roger Williams 


' 

V 65. 912 W 


Samuel Bridgham 


. 60.286; 



SUMMARY 
TABLE^ LI & LI I 



Employee Benefits Preliminary Allocation 1978-79 



Benefits C28000) 



Elementaryl School Salaries 

Budget ] $7,733,561 ' $8,401,095 ^ 
Custodial $ 667,534 



$6,418,909. 



Percent of 
•Total System 
Salaries 

$27.31 



113. 



Apportioned 
Share of 
Benefits 

, $1,753,004 



Middle School Salaries 
. Budget $6,843,629 
Custodial $ . 504,792 



$7,348,421 



$23.89 



$1,533'.477 
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TAILC LI 

mVIPi:f|CK SCIIOOL OkPMTHKMT/UNIVUSITY OP WlUOK ISLAMD 
CftADE UVKL lUOiCANUATlOM 
PIASlBXLm STUOVi PHASE OHt 



C«ploytt Itfntflti PrcXlMlntry Allticttlon for KltMntary Schools 



1 



SCHOOL 


ADJUSTED 

lUDcn 

SALAKICS 


CUSTODIAI 

SAURur 


TOTAL 
SALA&IIS 


X OP TOTA 
SAUBIES 


1 APFORTIOMCD 
SHAKE OP 
EMPLOYES 
lENBPlTS 


1 

. . lEMEPlTS 
COST PER 
PUPIL 


Ai:tdcav Avt. 


260|309 






J • OU 


6 3 pl08 


a**'3 


4lth«a flcrttt 


135,6liO 


10,523 




1.7l< 


30 ,502 


206 


Ata M««««r 




16,11*9 


1.71,507 


2.0lt 


35,761 


2fi 


Broad 




SfMl' 


580,639 


6.91 


121,133 


201 


Caid«D| 


■ Ui.BTY ■ 


37,782 


t7it,659 




99.0I5 


2iB - 


C. Laurp 




65,912 


'tit3.152 


5.27 


92,383 


■ 27I* 


1. Plyoo 




32, 1»'- 


637.700 


- 7.59 


133.053 


270 


P. Crovlay^ 


HQ ,91*9 


21,775 


232 .72lt ^ 


2.77 


■ ■»ifl,55B 


206 


j Poi FotAt 


399»9itO 


3B,6J3 


1.31.. 661 


5. IT 


90>630 


2lfl 


J* Hevland 


25:5^Ji99' 


16,lli9 


2i9.M 


3.21 


56,271 


220 


Laural Hill 




21,775 


376.519 


I*. 1.6 


78,535 


25fi ' 


Ltilogton 




2' ,775 


3>tB,?01 


■••ll* , 


72,57U 


199 


fogtrty 


iH.^69 








76,1*31 


iBl* 


-H. I. King' 




l«i,liOB 




6.3fi 


ill, 1(91 


iti 


Maxell 




10, 5r-^ 


lt9.Sl.i 


5.13 


37,339 


200 


Ratarvoi^ 


12^^620 








?rt,300 




B. Xannady 


V91.0B5 


27, HOI 


5l6.lt66 


6.17 


108, ifo 


201* / 


Saakatt 


303.929 


21,775 


2211, 70^, 


3.88'" 


6B,017 


201'' 


Vaaala 


i36.iU 






" / l.5j 


80,1*63 
WW 1 w ^ 




Vlhaytrd 1 


2TM65 


■*ii,-7?J 




3.507^ 


61,355 / 


2I3 


Vabtttr it 

MUlQw A^. 


232,987 


21.775 


251».762 


3.03 


53,116 1 


251* 




160,603 


io,ii3 


171 ,126 


2.0U • 


35,761/ 


i£6 ' - 


Windatn 


29^,7^0 


h9,03^ 


3»*0,75»» 




71,172 


292 


Vh. D'Abata 


t»3B)^«Mn-^ 


■ 3t,tBJ 


l«7e,U£ 


5.S7 


99,395 


200 

a 


TOTAL 




7 ,733 ,5'6l 


^67,531* 


8,»*01,095 


99.96 


1,753,091* 





Sourca: School Salariaa - Adjuatad Budgat, 1978 

SinlMr!*^*^!" " Suparlntandenf . Budget by Objtct Coda, 1978 
Banaflta - Prograa/Projict Budgat (2-8-000) 1978-70 
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PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMEWT/UHIVER8ITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
ORADE LEVEL REpRGANIZATtON 
FEASIBXLITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 



Employee Benefits PrellalnAry Allocation for Middle Schools, 



SCHOOL 


ADJUSTED 

BUDGET 

SALARIES 


CUSTODIAL 
SALARIKS 


TOTAL 
SALARIED 


% or TOTAL 
SALARIES 


APPORTtONED 
SHARE OF 
EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 


BENEFITS 
COST PER 
PUPIL 


Hopkins 


619,336 


60,286 


679,622 


. 9.25 


11*1.81*2 


369 


. West 


TO 


6*0,286 


999 ,^456 


13.60 


208.553 


309 


Stuart 


1,012.1*10 


65,912 


1,078,322 


II4.67 


22l*,96l 


289 


Bishops 


i;67/067 


7l\538 


838^605 


11. Vl 


171*, 970 


302 


Greene 


^900,9^6 

1 


65,912 


966,858 


13.16 


201.806 


31*0 


Perry 


898,T6l 


5^4,660 


953, U21 


12.97 


198.892 


318 


Williams 




65,912 


970.238 


13.20 


202.1*19 . 


300 


Bridgeban 


80^613 


60.286 


861.899 


11.73 


179,877 


252 


TOTAL 


6,8l*3\^l«29 


; 501*, 792 


7,3U8.J421 


99.99 


1,533,1*77 





Source: School, Salaries Adjusted Budget, 19Y8 ^ 
System '^Salaries - Superintendent's Budget hy Object Code, 1978 
Benefits - Program/Project Budget ( 2-8-000) 1978-79 
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TOfAL 
ttWUTTt 



# CUSS 
ti)CftS 




ll«n4 U.Uii tcliMl rultlctM Urmtt 



rr«vitf«Mi. ichMi D«* 
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TMILK UV 



PmyviDKHfx ICHOOL bcrAKTMnrr/iMivtum or muoc island 

rCABIBILlTT imVl »NA9t 0MB 
Eiirolla«ht/c»p«city of KiMla IchoeU for Ut Quart* r if7l-7f 







Capacity 








Total 
Btiklanta 


No. Claaa 


rTtu^antt 


irada 

tciaaaaa ~" 


ff f tudanta 


Tctaa ar a 


1th < 


Srada 




f^flaiiaT" 






•studanta 


l^flaaaa 


l^cuiiantt 


#Stu*r1enti 


^lassai 


9k Me^ktiia 


3^0 










97 




114 


4 


142 


■ * 0 


7 - 


1 . ' 


J. U««t 
VWrt ttutrt 


4/2 

i2« 


noo 




90 


4 


U5 


7 


234 


11 


113 


8 




\ 


1075 


i; 


147 


5 


209 


7 


23« 


a 


205 


8 


22 


2 / 1 


tii«n Biiluip 


374 


1 100 


40 






195 ' 


f 


190 


a 


199 


8 




1 




«n 


850 


51 


16 


3 


143 


« 


lf3 


. i' 


175 


7 


4 . 


W«r H, f«rry 
C«r V|1U«M 


900 
BUO 


44 
44 


125 

72 , 


5 
3 


173 


7 " 

— .. 


144 


6 


169 

189 


7 


2 


1 
X 


209 


7 


200 


7 


7 


8 


ml Brldghaa 


71S 




29 


1)3 


5 


167 




195 


« 


1^81 


7 






1 ■ . ' 









Sourca. Off let of tha Daputf SuptrlntaKdant . Provid^nca School OtMrtMtit 
Wiode Utand (.olU|a School racllitlat Raport, 1977 
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The task Of preparing coinplete adjusted or program budgets for 
each school, «pecifi,cally the budgeted cost of the high schools, 
has been excluded; aind $15 million of the budget has not been 
examined tu determine the- proportion that is prbperly attrib- 
utable following procedures to those above to the K-« system.* 
^ased on a review of thi^ data, at least $4 million in costs ' 
must be allocated, to the schools in the K-8 system and possibly 
as much as $7 million* ' 

Before a complete economic analysis is possible, the remainder 
of the budget must be examined and appropriate allocations of 
costs made to the respective elementary and middle schools. 

Three major cost components need to be identified: i (1) supel:- 
visory and administrative costs already included in existing 
school budgets; (2) central administrative and operating costs; 
and (3) instructional and non-iristructional support functions 
(e.g. special education, transportation, health and counseling, / 
etc.). Allocating these costs to the K-8 system will be straight- / 
forward in most cases. » However, allpcating those costs which . / 

■are for services to the system as a whole presents certain prob- ' 
lems. ^ince these costs are not attributable directly, some in-/ 
direct basis for allocating each school ' s proportionate shar-a / 
must be establishied. It is unclear at this time whethor a singl'e 
allocation formula is appropriate or whether different formulas/ 

"will need to be used for different portions; The amounts in- / 
volved are substantial, and the resulting adjusted budgets are/ 
to be u^ed as the basis for making judgments about the appro- / 
priation and value of rhe current grade organization. / 

The previous discussion indicates many of the reasons why the 
current ^ budget format is less useful for planning, evaluation, 
and decision-making purposes. The major weakness is, that bud- 
gets are prepared only for administrative units rather than for 
functional activities. As a consequence, it is, impossible to 
accurately determine the true cost of providing ah education in 
a particular school, since a significant proportion of the cost, 
is nowhere associated with that school's activities.^ More im- 
portant perhaps is the consequent impossibility of determining 
^ the cost effectiveness of one- school or program as compared to 
another, even if accurate student performance data is available. ^ 
Since all costs are not known, differences in student performance 
could simply be due to different levels of expenditure rather 
than to any substantive difference in program. In addition, 
substantial amounts of federally financial assistance are avail- 
able to some schools (because of the characteristics of their 
enrollment) , and these funds are also budgeted for separately. 
These budget practices make the task of the School Board and their 
senior administrators moi Ufficult than need be, and relatively 
minor changes could assis the solution of these problems. 



To prepare the adjusted budgets presented, here, it was necessary 
to consult extensively with the Deputy Superintendent 'and to ex- 
amine in detail two union cortract^, itinerant assignment schedules, 
custodial assignment rchedules, as well as the detailed Plant 
Operation and Employee Bei^it budgets. In spite of this, these 
adjusted budgets may contain minor inaccuracies until they are 
verified with personnel records by computer analysis. 



In addition to the budget documents already produced for admin- • 
istr$itive and operational purposes, program budgets could be 
prepared for each school in the system and for each major ed- 
ucational program. These budgets would include all costs, 
direct and indirect, associated with delivering services to 
students at a particular school or of operating a particular 
program. These program budgets, because they are associated 
with particular activities, whose output can be measured in both 
qualitative and quantitative terms, cjuld provide a solid basis 
for planning and operation of the school syst^ on .a day to day 
as well as a long-term basis. ■ '" . . < 

Such budgets could, for example, help identify schools with out- 
moded or inefficient physical plants, schools which require more 
administrative attention, and schools whose educational effective- 
ness per dollar spent is lower than the norm for the system. This 
information, l,ike the analagous information used in private busi- 
ness, becQmes a powerful tool simply because it permits financial 
expenditures to be related directly to the effective use of ed- 
ucational resources and to the quality of the education received 
by students. ^ . 

Since most of the information necessary to 'prepary such budgets 
already exists-, and the School Department uses its computer 
facility to prepare the current budgets, it appears that a re- 
latively small investment of resources would be. required. 

» ^ 

Enrollment Data 

The standard measure of school system cost is the per pupil ex- 
penditure, the cost of operating the entire system (or some unit) 
divided by the number of pupils enrolled. Enrollment dat-a are 
readily available. For most of the analysis which follows, -.e 
use the enrollment for each school as of October 1, 1978. Since 
these data do not include a breakdown of enrollment by grade, we 
have included data from the first quarter and third quarter enroll 
ment reports. These data on enrollment by grade are necessary 
for any detailed planning of a reorganized grade structure. These 
data appear in Tables LlII anji LIV for the elementary and middle 
schools respectively.* 

As would be expected, . enrollment shows a gradual decline as the 
school year progresses. Consequently, the October 1 enrollment 
data tend to overstate actual enrollment over the year. This in 
turn results in per pupil expenditure data that understate the 
cost of educating. the students actually enrolled. To get a more 
accurate picture, it would be desirable to compare the October 1 
ligures with an average; of the first and, fourth quarter enroll- 
ments. This procedure would be useful' in identifying schools with 
relatively high attrition rates over the school year, since their 
average enrollment would be lower and hence their per pupil cost 

* Since these enrollment data are t^ken at three different dates7 
they indicate different total enrollmerits. 




higher. This school year average enrollment by' grade is dlso 
the most appropriate figure to be us>d for. planning and bud- 
geting purposes. 

School Building Characteristics 

Information on the physical characteristics of the elementary 
and middle schools is available .from several sources. Data 
contained in the Rhode Island School Facilities Report of 1977 
was used to identify the square footage of instructional space 
and total space for each school. Data on capacity enrollment 
and number of classrooms are based on earlier School Department 
atudies.* The estimates of the enrolled capacity of each school 
are of questionable value for planning purposes, however, since 
. tney appear to be based on arbitrary standards.; Missing is 
detailed information on the physical condition of. schools.** 

Grade reorganization cannot be separated from an uhderstanding 
of Ythe existing inventory ^of school facilities and their 
potential for effectively accomodating a new program. The 
physical suitability of existing buildings, their location in 
relation to residence of children, and neighborhood character- 
istics and feeder patterns is of critical concern. In addition 
to physical and locational suitability is the question of 
economic effectiveness. 

Measuring the economic efficiency of school buildings directly 
IS not possible. However, schools which appear to" have high 
operating costs in comparison to the system as a wJ^ole can be 
isolated. An excellent measure of operating efficiency is the 
filel cost for each school on both a per pupil and per square 
foot basis. In addition, this information should prove useful 
m Identifying schools which may be underutilized relative to 
their capacity. 

=A final concern is with the identification of schools with the 
potential for use in an altered grade- structure. Thd usability 
of a particular facility depends on identifying a set, of architec- 
tural, locational, demographic, economic, and operating character- 
istics that can provide a useful guide for decision making. Short 
of a detailed architectural, engineering inventory of the con- 
ditions of each school, reliance was on the estimates of suit- 
ability based on age and physical configuration. 

Per Pupil Expenditures ^ 

\ ■■ 

The primary basis for the analysis of the current system is the 
data on per pupil expenditure by school. Tables detail these 
costs for seven major cost categories for the elementary and 
middle schools (Tables LV and LVI) , and display the absolute 



See l^ode island College, sHiool 'Facilities Report, 19 h , 



Thf Leggett Study of 1974 provides some useful informatVon, but 
it IS five years old. Moreover, l*t does not indicate what chanq^s 
recommended in the 1965 "Master Plan for Public Schools" have in' 
fact been implemented in existing buildings. \ 
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TABLE LVI 

PROVIDENCE iCIOOL DEPAMTMENT/ UNI VERS ITT OP KNOPE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REOPCANIZATION 
VEA8IBILITT 8TVDT: PHASE ONE 

'•1^ Pupil Co«t by Budgtt C«t«sory: Middle Schools 



School N«BC 

V; 


197B-1979 
Enrol laan t 






Par Pupil Coat 


Salary 


Inatrur- 
Tlonal / 


Non- 
. Inatructlonal 


Capl tal 
Outlay 


Cut todlal 
Salary 


Spaca 
Coa ta 


Eaployaa 
Banaf 1 ta 


Totala 


Itcck Bopk^.nc 




1.730 


. IL^ 


11 


19 


168 


101 


396 


2.462 


^■•orto J*., Woot 




1,391 


36 


6 


* . . 3- ' 


^ 89 


365 


. 309 


2.201 


.J 

^ilbort ituorc 




1.300 


36 


7 


« 56 


85 


102 


289 


1.87S 


^•thas Biohop 




1.325 


34 


9 


11 


124 


99 


302' 


1 .904 


JIffhoalol Craans 




1,517 


31 


10 


" 14 


Ml 


115 


340 ' 


2.138 


Olivor a . Parry 




1 .436 


■ — — !— - 

31 


10 


11 


87 


103 


318 


1.996 


JtPt*J^H U 1 a»a 

Saaual Brldihaa 




1 .342 


32 


1 1 


8 


98 


107 


300 


1.898 




1.123 


21 


18 


12 


84 


108 


252 


1.618 
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TAEU LVIX \ 

PftOVXDCMCt SCHOOL DEFARTHENT/UNXVtkSin OF RHODE ISLAND 
.GRADE UVTL RCOROAMIMTION f 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: flU^ OHE 

Variation in Par Pupil Cote for ClcMncary Schoola 



Sourc«A. 197B«79 School Dept.. Bu<Uft RtqxMit and 1978-79 Enrollficnt Flgurti 



V 



' Schoal Rim 


MAR m 

Capitia OQtlay 
VarUtloB . 




WVUI • IM.OO 
CvHoitiasCUry ' 


^Tpaaa Coit 

▼ariatlon 


CaUVrX OA W 
variation 




MTAR w ISil.OO 
Cisaiodlftl Salary * 
Variation 


MEAT • %7i^ 
Tj%ce Cbi't 
VtiiJ 


\ 








1 


% 




$ 










f 1 






AcMa^r Av«mM 


•9 




1 « 








■9: 


1 


0 






\ -28 


AltW, St. 


-12 




-13 


1..,-" 


428 


1 438 


-12 : , 




-13 


-15 


428/ 


438 


Am Nta^r 

* • -^''-^ — 


-13 


\ 


■ 


! 450 


451* 


; ^73 




. \-» i 






■ — -f • 

45ii/ • • ' 


^73 ! 


Rroad 


420 




-» 






! -58 • 


420 


♦11.3 . 1 


-3? 








CaMdtA Avt 


-9 




•it 


48 




1 


-9 






46 




- j 


Carl 0, irnxuro 


-8 


-57 


4lUt 


♦133 


^ an 
♦00 


1 ^119 1 


-8 




4U2 


'*133 




4U9 I 


Edauoi f^Ton 






-19 




4jjO 


* 4iU ! 


■• 4& ^ 




4157 


-19 


-23 


4;io 


4114 : 


. 

f moel*' Crtnrlay 

1 , — , 


-10 , 


.71 


— - 


410 


•13 


' t 
> -15 1 


' " ■' \ 1 

-10 \ 


-71 ' 


\ a 


410 


-13 


-18 • 


1 fox FD|at 


-9 




♦9 


4U 




♦Is 


-9 






41J. 




' ^12 ^ 


* John HovUnd 


-13 


-93 


.21 




-2ll 




-13 


-93 


-2 a 


-25 


-2li 








♦107 




-8 


-30 


-^i 


. ^^^^^ai 


4107 ^ 


-7 


-6 


-30 


->*1 , 


j M. L; 'Xii« 






-3 




-16 




- ■ y-.. 

1 " 


-29 


-3 


-1* 


-16 




! tauraX S:!! Avtmic 

1 . 


-2 

' 


-lU 










t ) 
^ ^ 


-2 




13 


-15 


-IB 


' -21* 


j Lcxir^toB Avanut 




. 1 




-2* 






43 


4^1 ^ 


^2k 


-29 




-19~ 




-u 


-79 


-S8 


-33 


.26 


i i 


-11 


?'79 


-28 


-'^ 


1 


.35 


1 RasanrulT AY«.iut 


♦12 






-26 


1 


! -5 


412 


4a6 


-22 


-26 




:5 


: Robert Xafumdjr 








-38 


-31 


i 


-U 




-32 


-38' 


-321 




J tackan St. 


417 


+121 






-SI* 


• -32 ' 


417 




-20 


-2li 


--2li 




1 Vaatia St. 




-29 


1 

♦59 


470 


+65 


j *89 




-29 




470 


^5 


469 


Vln«ymrd St. 




^i. 


♦2 


♦2 


♦23 




-9 




42 


♦2 


423 




Vebatar Av« -^3 


-95 


«to 


W2li 


-* 


i -8 j 


.13 


-9S 


420 


42U 




-8 


Vlllaw St. 


+13 


^3 


-37 


-U 




-55 : 


1 




-37 


-Ul» 


-111 


.55 




-7 


-50 




-^^139 




411^^ 


-7 


r 

-50 ' 


4117 


^139 


46i( 


4Uli * 


Willitji D«Abata 


■ - -6 


-><3 


-e 1 


-10 


1 420 


427 


1 ■ J, 


-»«3 


T :6 


~10 


42cr 
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TABU LVIII 



SCHOOL 



Itak 

Hopkins 



G«org« 
J. W«at 



MEAN 
Salary 



$1X9 

variation ^ 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPAUnu- NT/ UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
CRADL LEVEL KLUROANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 

Variation in P ar Pup^l Coat for Hiddla School* 

' I — r ^ * ■ 



MEAN - $J|lC^ 
InatructflCnal 
variation 



MEAN - $9 
Non-inatru^bional 
variation 



HEAN - $18 • MEAN - $100 

Capital outlays Custodial aalary 

variation I vari/ition 



♦ 361 



♦26 



I 



Gilbart 
Stuart 



Nathan 
lliahop 



Hatha- 

nial 

Graana 



Oliver 
Hatard 
Parry 



Roqar 

William 



Sanual 
•ridg- 
man 



♦22 I +2 

r"~ 

•69 ^ .5 



-4< 



•3 



♦ 140 



♦ 11 



♦67 



♦ 5*^ 



-27 I 



-246 



-2 



-20 



♦ S 



♦16 



♦4 



-1 



♦4 I 4-13 



♦ 13 



♦2 I +6 



.^3 



♦2 



♦22 



-11 



-2 



-22 



♦1 





♦11 ^ 



♦ 1 



♦2 



♦11 



♦22 



-11 



♦1 -f6 
J 



-15 



-«5 



♦ 38 



♦211 



-39 



-4 



-10 



-6 



-22 



-39 



-56 



-33 



! % 



MEAN - $100 I 
taca cost j 
lyaria t ion I 



y ^pac 

— V 



♦ 68 



' ♦-68 



♦ 1 



♦ 1 



-11 



-11 



-15 I I -15 



1 ' 



'♦24 



♦24 



' -35 



♦2 



-1 



♦11 



♦ 11 



-13 



-13 



-16 



/ 



-2 



-16 



♦ 15 



♦3 



♦7 



♦ 8 



-35 



♦2 



-1 



♦ 15 



♦ 3 



♦7 



♦ 8 
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and perceitage variation in cost from the respective average 
costs for(each type of ^chool (Tables LVII {ind LVIII) , and- 
iden.tify Imating oil cost for each school (Table LIX) . These 
per pupil costs are based on the adjusted budgets prepared, 
and hence^ they differ significantly from the per pupil costs 
in the School Department's- budget docL^ments. They are a much 
more accurate reflectiou of the true costs of operating each 
school tttan those in the original administrative budgets.* 

Analysis of the Per Pupil Expenditures 

The most striking finding to emergeT from the data on per pupil 
expenditure is that it varies so significantly between schools 
in each of the two groups. Our initial hypothesis was that most 
of the variation between schools, particularly among the elemen- 
tary group, was a consequence of the adaption of "home" schools 
of itinerant teachers as the cost centers which carried their 
salary. Thus, schools like Lauro and Windmill, which are major 
"home" schools, have higher costs in the original budgets. The 
reallocation of these -costs, based on the actual time spent by 
itinerant teachers in each school, produces some major changes 
in the salary budgets (Tables XLVII and XLVIII) for the elemen- 
tary schools. The changes for th^e middle schools are far less 
significant. (Tables LI I and LVl) Thus before this reallocation, 
Academy^s salary budget is $230,309 and Windmill's is$339,8-29, 
a difference of nearly $110,000 or 48% of Academy's salary 
budget. The a^^usted salary budgets, however, are less than the 
elementary school avrflrage' on. a per pupil basid. 

When the full adjusted, budgets are examined on a per pupil basis 
a|s opposed to just per pupil salaries, this w^de variation in 
costs within the K-8 system, both in the elementary and middle 
schools, persists. Thus, | the average per pupil cost in the 
e lament ary»6hools is $1,430. The range among the elementary 
schools is from $1,013 (or 30% below the average) for Willow to 
$1,898 for Windmill (o;r 33% above coverage). For the middle 
schools, the average is $1,9,15 with a low of $1,618 (15% below 
average) for Bridgham and a high of $2,456 (28% above average; 
for Hopkins. There are significant differences between the cost 
patterns^ in the middle schools and those in the elementary schools 
Thp most important of these is that in spite of the difference 
of $838 between the highest and lowest cost middle schools, the 
remaining schoold cluster fairly closely around the average. 



» An original budget for an elementary school should be C9mpared 
with those we have, prepared in Tables XLI and XLV. The School 
Department's "Project/Service Budget" (Tables XLIII and XLIV)'/ 
which shows per pupil costs are based on the original budget ■ 
and enrollments estimated December 1977 for the current school 
year. These ^per. pupil costs should be compared with those in 
Table LV. The adjusted per pupil costs, as were discussed, re- 

, fleet the allocation of itinerant teachers salaries as well as 
the addition of custodial salari«^ and employee benefits. 
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Indeed, the major "cause" of the difference in total per pupil 
cose is the variation in per pupil salary cost. However, wit'liout 
a detailed examination of class size, teacher's salaries, and ; 
programs offered at each school, these differences are difficult 

explain. It would seem that the relatively small enrollment 
at Hopkins (3''.8 or 68% of its capacity) would account for the 
high per pupil salary cost, since all of the faculty and staff 
resources necossary for a middle school are present but borne 
by a small number of students. Yet Stuart, West, and Williams 
are all more underenrolled (48%, 42%, and 60% of their respective 
rapacities) . Indeed, where the fuel cost for the middle schools 
on a per pupil and per square foot basis is examined, which is 
the measure of relative operating efficiency, there is remark- 
able similarity between them, and there are no clear indications 
of inefficiency. The most reasonable tentative conclusions con- 
cerning the middle schools appears to be that they are uniforit^ly 
more fuel efficient (and presumably more efficient generally) 
as a group than the elementary schools. 3ridgham is a notable 
and. surprising exception. For although it is the newest school 
in the system, it is the most expensive to heat per square foot.. 

QDerating efficiency aside, there are numerous anomalies in the 
peif pupil cost of various components that rec :,i^es further study. 
Pot example, why do custodial and fuel cost ...y so much for 
similar schools? Do these costs vary. with Xi.iysical size of schoal 
or with enrollme-it? Why then do some very small, old schools 
have such low costs? 

These questions, like those raised earlier about salaries, are 
central to the fiscal impact of grade reorganization. Thus if 
small, old scfiools are uniformly expensive, they are probably 
all candidates for closing. 

There seems to be no clear explanation for the variation in- per 
pupil cost particularly at the elementary level. However, the 
complexity of the constituent costs and the very limited scope 
of analysis possible has led to several hypotheses. None ad- 
equately explain all of the variation. , ■ ^ 

There appears t-o be art i nve^rse relation between enrollment and 
per pupil salary and total cost. Smaller schools appear to 
be more expensive to operate; even the smallest school must have 
a principal, an cxpe..sive staff person. However, enrollment is 
not the whol3, story. Some schools seem to be expensive because 
they are large fa-ilities that are underutilized (even under- 
ntilized schools must stixl have their whole interior heated, 
lighted; and cleaned.) ^' 

There appears to^|:>e cost liavings in larger, more fully utilized 
schools, even though we h.ivc bc^r unable to examine the major 
ailm'tnistrati vc >-o^ts of the system as a whole. The cost of ad- 
ininistoring many smalJ schools is usually higher than for a 
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lesser number of larger schools. Whether ti\ia is true in fact 
remains to be s^en. The four .largest elementary schools. 
Broad Street, /M; -tin Luther King, Robert F. Kennedy, and William 
D' Abate, all co^^c less per pupil than the system average". / 

The complexi :y of the variety of per pupil costs clearly re- 
quires a more sophisticated analysis than has been undertaken 
in Phase One. After the fully adjusted budgets are prepared, 
creating accurate full nost budgets for each school, information 
about factors influencing salary cost must bd collected aii well 
as some less ambiguous en7:ollment capacity data. Thes^ data can 
theii he-examined using some of the powerful multir-variate sta- 
tistical techniques available such as analysis of va:»:i^ance or 
factor analysis j The results of this analysis can th^n be usp.d ' 
as the baais for a model which would identify the major cost 
generators for ^ particular school. This model would in turn 
permit an evaluation of alternative grade organizations, with 
their physical plaiit requirements in terms cf their cost savings. 

Elementary and middle schools ar^ operating at about two-thirds 
of capacity enrbllment. Assuming that the larger newer schools 
continue on a n^w grade pattern; then the closing of the eight 
to ten smallest i elementary schobls in the system, could save 
between $500,00(1) and $l,000,00(f. This is based oh a reduction 
in the number of principals, and cujstodians required, reduction 
in the cost of fuel and, utilities, more efficient /utilization 
of specialty teachers who are jiow -irtinerant, as w6ll as reduc- 
tions in centra^ administrative costs. On a per school basis, 
these costs are | presently apprjaximately $70,000 to $100,000. if 
'there is further centralization, savings could be even greater. 
There may be additional savings in central administrative costs 
and in instructional support c4)sts- (i.e. fewer libraries, kitchen 
curriculum specialists, etc.) beceuse of the economics of oper- 
ating larger sct^ool plants at rlearly full capacity. 

There would be costs associated \with such a consolidation, pri- 
marily those generated by a need\ to renovate and/or modernize 
the remaining schools in the system. Many of these are 60 to 90 
years old and in^idequate even for\ their current use. However, 
renovation could i clearly reduce the operating cost of some of 
th^ older school^ which have the architectural capacity fot 
accomodating modern programs. 

Thje Effect s o£ Inflation on School Costs 

Any study of the costs of operating a school system in the future 
must take into ac<^ount the effects oi^ inflation. While our con- 
cerns here have been with establishing preliminary cost estimatoF 
for the current s>^stem, these costs are to be used as the basis 
for estimating what future costs will \be. Similarly, estimates 
of future cost savings can only be mad^ in terms of current cost 
levels. Inflation' can have the effect\ov€r time of appearing to 
"wipe-out" any savings. This appearance is unfortuPdte, for the 
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saving)! are real. What must be remembered is that the appropriate 
comparison is not simply one between this year's budget and last 
year's puogram. Inflationary price increases have the effect of 
making current costs appear larger than they are in comparison 
to previous year's. Thus if the school program this year is 
identical in terms of staffing, materials used/ etc. with last 
^ear but costs 5% more than last year because prices are all 5% 
higher, there has been no real increase in cost. Conversely, if 
the same program costs as much this year as last even though 
prices have risen by 5%,. then there is a real saving comp^ired to 
last year of 5%. 

More to the point, if savings of $1,000,000 can be realized by 
reorganizing the Way school system resources are used to pro- 
vide a given quantity and quality of services, this saving is 
real eVen if the budget remains the same because of inflation. 
For without the change in organization, the current budget would 
be at least $1,000,000 higher than it actually is. 

I 

In the next' phase of the study, it will be useful to determine 
how much of the year to year change in the School Department bud- 
get is due to inflation and how much to "real" increases in ex- 
penditure. Having done this, more accurate comparis ms with an 
inflationary future can be made to assist in appropriate decision 
making. 

The Financial C onsequences of a Grade Level Reorganization 

Although it is not possible to predict what the impact of a K-8 
grade structure would be on the School Departmetn budget in 
future years, it is possible to offer some hypotheses. 

It appears reasonable to expect that grade reorganization would 
result in the consolidation of the system into a smaller number 
of larger, more efficient schools. Each school closed will yield 
about $100,000 par year in reductions in operating costs as well 
as additional central administrative cost savings. 

It is also likely that reorganization will require some one- 
time costs, both for curriculum and organiz^ational changes and 
capital expenditures for renovations and additions to existing 
schools as well as new school construction. % It is not possible 
to estimate these one-time expenditures at this time. (It shall 
be noted that each $100,000 of operating cost saving will support 
a bonded expei»ditur<5,-^. €% fo r 20 years, -o#-$.l,lSa7-&00>^ — How— — 
ever, given the condition and aye of many of the Providence 
elementary schools, there is a need for significant capital ex- 
penditures ev%n without grade reorganization. The anticipated 
savings resulting from grade reorganization could pay the cost 
of reno/atioii and new construction. 

In ac'ditior. to these fiscal consequences, the cost-ef f ectivianess 
of the school system may be increased as a consequence of reorgan- 
ization. I-T the qualil.y of educatlbn received bv students improve.";, 



educating students falls. Measures of 
quality and effectiveness such as drop-out rates, scores on 
standardized tests, proportion of students completing high 
school, and pro^rtion going on to college must be examined 
along with cost per pupil to determine the value received per 
dollar spent on education. 
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TABLE XLVII 132. 

PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DBPARTMENT/UNIVEHSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
GKADB LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY t PHASE ONE 

Part-Tim* (Itlnarant) Staff Salary Adjuatmanta for Klamantary ^choola 



SCHOOLS 


ORIGINAL SALARY 


ADJUSTMENTS 


NEW BUDGET 


Acadaroy Avenue 


^230,309 


•i-49,950 


$280,259 


Althea Str««iL 


103,164 


+3i,736 


135,640 


Asa Netser 


135,656 


•1-23,300 


155,356 


Broad StrMt 




+ 9,i50 


553,236 


Camden Avenue 


44^,577 


-11,160 


438,877 


Carl Lauro 


m,u(> 


-21,400 


377,240 


Ed^nund Flynn 




-16,500 


' COS, 544 


Francis Crowley 


209,149 


•1- 1,850 


210,999 


Fox Point 


»»,S4S 


- 3,706 


395,946 


John Howland 


2^3,145 


■(■20,350 


253,499 


Laurel Hill Ave. 


"3^5, 644 


-n,ioo 


354,744 


Lexington Ave. 


3l7,3ft« 


■>■ 9,030 


52fi,42i „ 


Mary Fogarty 


3S2,669 


-18,500 


334,309 


L. King 


50d,«4« 


-18,S"66 


■ 491,14(8 


Ralph Street 


135, 5ia,,, 


■►33,300 


1^6,819 


Reservoir Avenue 


93,950 


+31,«76 


125,620 


Rol>ert Kennedy 


469,235 


* 1,850 


491,065 


Sackett Street ^ 


30'0,4'49 


^ 3,460 


■ '303,929 ■ 


Veaxie Street 


355,044 


-18/500 


" 33«,5"44 


Vineyard Street 


299,349 ~ 




•■2;"5VU"3 ~ 


Welbsteir Avenue 


357,087 


>25,900 


232,967 


willow Street 


■ lil.433 ' 


+ 37,lf6 


.160, 600' 


Windmill Street 

" wnil ViTcT^a te^ 


339,820 / 
~"T4T.1^4 


""-"4T,1*5Tr" 

-'™jrr5o 


291,720 

iw;m 



Source; Itinerant Teacher ScliedulCi 1978-79 
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TABLE XLVIII 



PROVIDENCE SCH(X)L DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

GRADE LEVEL l^ORGANIZivTION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHJiSE ONE 

Part-Tim^ (Itinerant) Staff. Salary Adjustments for Middle Schools 



SCHOOLS 


ORIGINAL SALARY 
BUDGET 


ADJUSTMENTS 


NEW BUDGET 


Esek Hopkins 


$ '615,536 ) 


+ 3,800 


$ 619,336 


George J. West 


935,370 


+ 3,800 


939,170 


«^ilbert Stuart 


1,012,410 


0 


1,012,410 


Nathan Bishop 


789,861 


-22,800. 


767,061 


Nathanael Greene 


900,946 


0 


900,946 


Oliver H, Perry 


902,561 


- 3,800 


898,761 


Roger Williams 


904,326 


0 


904,326 


Samuel Bridgl>am 


801,613 


0 


801,613 



Source: Itinerant Teacher Schedule, 1978-79 
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TABU LIX 

PKOVIOmCE ICHOOL OtPAHTMEMT/UNIVEWlTY Of WiODC IBIMO 
GRAOI LIVIL RIOllGAMItATION 
rCASlBlLin STUDY t PHASE ONE 
ryml Coit Pgr Puf 11 and Pt SquT« footi El wnttry Schoola 



Ac4dMy Av«« 
AUh«« St. 
As« M«ftB«r 



•load St. 



C«rl LAuro 
Edmund Flynn 



Fox Point 
John Mowland- 
L«ur«l Hill Avtt 
Lfixington Av« 



M4i*.y Fo9«rty 



N.t. King 
Ralph Sit. 



R«B«rvoir Av«. 



Robert X«nn«dy 

s 



SACll«tt St. 



Wmmxim St. 



Vineyard Si. 
Wirbfttar Av«. 



II7I-1979 

ENROLUIKNT 



210 
141 

128 
603 



417 
337 
493 
237 



415 
2SS 

307 
364 . 



416 



533 
187 



SQUARE FEET 



34,829 



20,038 
3(^527 



66,671 



69,185 



113,054 
65,499 
25,003 



I PER SQUARE 
FOOT 



.30 



.64 



.34 



.37 



.37 

.Ji9 



1978-1979 
FUEL BUDGET 
REQUEST 



«10,320 



12,787 



12,277 

<* 

19,769 



16,998 



41,321 



57,789 



41,625 



49,595 



32,839 



42,487 



59,383 



18,652 



171 



530 



Hillov St. 



Wind«.lll St. 



WM. 0*Ab«t« 



339 
342 
252 
209 
224 
244 
491 



14,947 



47,896 



39,942 



86,804 



45,104 



32,936 



14,392 



75,756 



37,698 



.36 



.21 



.26 



.49 



.24 



.24 



.38 



.67 



.33 



.33 



.42 



.43 



.35 



23,943 
9,775 



20,945 
8,534 



12,851 



16,092 



PER PUPIL 
COST 



t 40. 
86. 
96. 
33. 
28. 
123. 
49. 
41. 
51. 
33. 



10,144 



13,924 



7,048 



9,944 



15,909 



13^098 



36,027 



19,330 



11,558 



.42 



.39 



.87 



9 6,084 



29,350 



32,743 



42. 
44. 



24. 

26. 



38. 



58. 



30. 



39. 



105. 



77. 



55. 



$ 27. 



120. 



66. 
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TABU LX 

PMVIOnC|B SCl^L COHNZTTEE/UNlVSlBITy OF MiOOl ZtZAK) 
8M0I LEVEL RBORQAMIZATION 
FEASZBZLm STUDY > PIA8E ONE 
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ru«l Cost 9<tz Fupll and Par Sqg«r« Foot: Niddls Schoola 



SCHOOL 


1978>197S 
ENROLLMENT 


SQUiUtE FEET 


1 PER SQUARE 
FOOT 


197B-1979 
FUEL BUDGET 
REQUEST 


PER PUPII 
COST 


..£««k Hopkins 


358 


75,379 


.32 


$23,i42 


$67. 


George J. V?«Bt 


675 


94,027 


.33 


30,619 


45. 


Gilbert Stuart 


779 


135,228 


*44 


59,355 




Nathan Biahpp 


579 


127,091 


.31 


38,919 




Nathanael Graana 


594 


135,228 


.33 


44,891 


76.* 


Olivar H. Parry 


626 


149,059 


•30 


44,479 


71. 


Rogar Kil^iama 


674 


135,228 


.37 


50,578 


75. 


Samuel ' Brldghan 


714 


84,860 


.70 


59,359 


83. 



Sourca : 



Providanca School Departmant Budgat Raquast and 

1978-1979 Enrollment Figure* 
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CHAPTER .7: NEXT STEPS 



Overview 

\ , ■ ■ 

This report highlights essential information for assessing the 
feasibility of a grade level school reorganization in Providence. 
•It is a preliminary look at the existing structure and an 
initial examination of the areas where the impact is predicted 
to be the strongest. This material is presented and viewed by 
the study team as U "starting place" for discussions regarding 
a grade level reorlganization. 

Nine policy assumptions were made at the outset of this study: 

1. Students should be able to walk to school; 

2. Schools should be in areas that are equally 
accessible >to minority and majority student 
i tpulations; 

3. School buildings, which comprise the re- 
organized system, j^hould be structurally sound 
and cost-efficient to operate; 

.4. School buildings should be planned to allov^ for 
a diversity in instructional approaches and| 
programs; 

5. The reorganized school should be, a community . 
school; 

6. The maximum student population for quality! 
education is between 500-600 children; ' 

7. ' A commitment exists to close schools, renovate 

schools, and beijin new School construction as 
deomed appropriate; 

8. Ass-^ssing and, if necessary, improving th^ re- 
lationship of early adolescent development and 
needs with curriculum and instruction will be 
part of the reorganization prode,s8; 

', 9. This decision should be made as a collaborative 

effort betveen the School Committee, Administration, 
teachers, students, parents, and community. 

The information collected indicates that not all of these 
assumptions can be equally met. For example, the assumption 



tha^all students should be able to walk to school is incompat- 

)Wwith the criteria of having a shcool/with a student pop- 
ulation long enough to economically support a/diversity in 



approaches and programs. The largest number of students do not 
reside near the newer and structurally flexible facilities which 
measure best in cost effectiveness. Moreovj^r, federal and state 
mandates relating to desegregation,, and handicapped accessibility 
will override this assumption as it might /Simil4rly do to the 
concept of community schools. The minority children in Providence 
are located only in a few of the twenty-four neighborhoods as is 
already reflected in the enrollment and student compostition total: 
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Despite this situation these rassmaptions can be implemented as 
a part of school policy after discussion weighing the pros and 
cons of each and the trade-offs involved in the selection of 
each assumption. 1 

- • ' ■ ■■ - ■ i ■ ■ • • 

some of these assumptions, if agreed upon, will not conflict. ' 
For example, the commitment to assessing ahd improving the 
relationship of early adolescent development can be paired 
with improved curriculum and instruction. Most of these 
assumptions are quite complex and require further analysis to 
resolve jthe- question of a school f ability which is not cost- 
efficient, which does not have full range of instructional and 
support service rooms and equipment,! and is located in a 
neighborhood which is not easily accessible to minority students; 
yet is a community school, is both an anchor and a support to 
\the neighborhood, and the quality of the educational process 
documented by reviewing student behavior and achievement tables 
Ls judged to be quite high. Many schools in just this situation 
Jxist primarily in the western and northern parts of the city. 
The issues and concerns are c3 ear. i 

Wh\ile these decisions are complex,; they must be made for Providence 
stands at a crossroads. It must iriove - forward to establish a co- 
heiAent school organization which will be both an optional learn- 
ingV environment and cost-effective in operation and mmagoment. As 
PhaAe One of this study shows, much needs to b^ accomplished to ' 
meet these goals. ! , - 

\ . 1 

The information and preliminary analysis begins to point towards 
polidy alternatives which, when implemented, will give Providence 
schooi^ children a new system, on6' which is more responsive to 
their learning needs and their parents f pocketbooks. 

\ ;■ : r 

■As a starting point for the next ,si;eps, based upon the documen- 
tation provided in this repb: t# the study team suggests that the 
SchQol Committee and the Superintendent, his staff, students, 
parents!, and the community closeJ.y review the advantages of a K-8 
grade level reorganization. Predicated upon a positive outcome 
of such a policy decision, this next section outlines the steps 
for the implementation of such a decision. , > ? 

• ' \ \ ■ ■ '• ■ 

Next Steps 

This gradp level reorganization study has been divided into leveral 
phases, which w^re themselves compressed from a larger study due ' 
to time and financial constraints. !(Set' Chapter I.) ' 

The work of Phase One, within tljiis report, has as its goal: To / 
examine the policy Implications I of a grade level reorganization ' 
and to begin to determine its feasibility by Identifying the 
potential areas of impact including a preliminary ex.iipination 



tH#» consequencea". Several areas were/ singled out for close 
review I . 



1. Current studies, of roiddle^chool organization, 
facilities, student locajiion, enrollment, com- 
position, staffing pattens, transportation,, 
citizen participation, neighbdirhood character- 
isticsj, and student behavior were undertaken to 
provide baseline data as well as to shov some 
indication of the potential impact on 'these 
variables if the grade level reorganization takes 
place. ■ 

2. A close examination was conducted of the economic ' 
impact of, grade level reorganization which includes 
reorgar^izifig budget data to allow for early identi- 
-f ication of specific economic fiscal ihdicators of 
measurement of current costs. These techniques 
which have been developed will expedite the next 
phase of in-depth economic analysis for alternative 
grade level organizational /structures. 

3. A defined assessment of the achievement and socio- 
psychological development literature of 0arly ado- 
lescent students wWich establishes that tihife 
troubled time for dhildren. The literature 
hot ,f oous on any ope educational approach to 

.. the needs of the sjtudents but does strongjly 
that the K-8 structure may be more, successful than 
the current use of middle and junior highj sbhools. 
The few qase studies' available support this,' con- 
tention. \ 

4. \a strong effort v/as made to identify fandiiig sources 
for the next phase" of this feasibility an^jimple-- 



IS a 
does 

meet 
suggest. 



mentation study. 



\ 



\ 



jPhase Two of this process will combine a more ir.tensive; xu-pi c 
^analysis on selected key concerns with the first asses.^nirnt 
ithe decisions to be made for implementing a K-8 grade Jc i 



organization plan. 



There are a number lof next steps identified as cruci'Slr 



1. 



A further analysis of the economic impact oi' 
grade reorganization; ' / 



a . 



b. 



Prepare revised 1977-1978 (or most ier(>) 
pleLed year) budgets inr_ each schoO.l , i),- 
October and (EG) March feTirollMonf .", 
full r.viii realloo-atioru J 

Idontify .'•.p tce rh irncteri r.»,ics of ' ,^ -h ^ 
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CHART TWO 



FEASIBILITY 



GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
STUDY AIID IMPLEMENTATION PHASE: COMPONENT ELEMENTS 



PHASE I . 
Preliminary Phase 
Research Deaign 




"Data Collection 
Preliminary Impact Analysis 



Social Psychological Development 
Learning Environment 
Fiscal Situ4tiQn___ 
Curriculuin and Instruction 
Administration and Management 
Parent/Community Involvement 
Student Assignment Patterns 
Transportation 
Desegregation i 
Facilities 

Neighborhood' Characteristics 



PHASE II 
Intensive Impact Analysis and 
Implementation Decisions 



Learning Environment 
Economic/F"' seal 
Physical/Architectural 
Organization and Demographic 
Neighborhood Impact . 
Cosi Impact (i.e. Transportation) 
Administrative/Management 

Decisions on School 
Reorganization 

Site Location Salection 

Cost/Benefit of Change 

Fiscal/Administration 

Immediate/Long Range 

Social Cost/Benefit of Change 

Immediate/Long Range 



PHASE III .. 
Implementation Stage 



Schools Closed 

Schools Renovated 

Schools Constructed 

Utilization of Off-School Space / 

Implementation of Curriculum 
and Problem-Changes • 

Implementation of Reallocated 
Staffing Pattern 
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c. Dev'.se procedure for allocating "overhead" 
costs. 

d. Identify needs for nrw facilities (new schools, 
additions, renovations, etc.) 

e. Identify potential feeder pattern. 

f. Calculate cost estimates. 

2. An in-depth examination of transportation issues, 
and the effect of a grade reorganization on de- 
segregation; 

3. A decision-making effort aimed at identification of: 

a. The most appropriate site for facilities to be ♦ 
included given a range of physical, architiectural , 
economic, fiscal, demographic, and neighborhobcl 
issues; 

b. Schools to be closed; 

* 

c. Schools to be renovated; 

d. Schools to be constructed so as to compliment 
the planned reorganization. 

4. An analysis of the impact of grade reorganization on 
^ curriculum and instruction; 

5. A plan for the reassignment of students, including 
a new district pattern; 

6. A plan for the reassignment of administrators, 
teachers, and support staff in accordance with the 

' needs of the students and the community; 

7. A timetable for the actual transition . of the system 
to a K-8 g^ade level reorganization; 

8. A plan for the conversion and reuse of schools 
closed as a result of this grade level reorganization 
and for the renovation and cons'truction of other 
facilities, if necessary, a "fiscal plan which will 
support the policy decision. 

Each of these activities are pari of a comprehensive planning 
effort. The planning process must involve the following groupii 
in a very specific and real way: 

The School Committee Principals of Elementary 

Central Administration Staff and Middle Schools 
Office of the Mayor Parents and Students 

Curriculum Supervisors Comrr^anity Groups InteresLed 

in the Schooln 
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The participation of parents is crucial to the success of an 
effective transition. There will be meetings within the neigh- 
borhoods of Providence to ensure that the information regarding 
the transition is accurate and up-to-date/ as well as to provide 
a forum lor the issues and concerns. of the groups effected by 
such a change. 

Potential Fundinc^ 

In order to carry'out this planning implementation project, funds 
will be needed for further steps as identified above. A number of 
sources have been identified a— i are listed below: 



CHART THRte 



POTENTJAI. FUNDING SOURCES 





FEDERAL COVERNHENT 


SOURCE 


TJrPE or FUNDING 


STATUS 


National Inatituta 
ot Education 


Unaolicited qrenta and organi- 
zational policy iaauea are 
funded for educational projects. 
There ia intereat in grade 1 yel 
organisation, but research (j.ot 
programs) ars pricrit^ea. 


Initial die-v 
cussions have 
taken place. . 


Office of Education 


Diacretionary funds (maximum 
$25,000} are allocated to fund 
projects that are not eligible 
under specific funding categories. 


Initial dis- 
cussions have 
taken place. 


Houainq and Urban 
Devalopmant 


C^munity Dovelopment Block Cranta 
are frequently used for school 
conversions. Requires endorse- 
ment of the Mayor of Providence. 


This has not 
been investi- 
gated yet. 


PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 




Fockafallar 

Foundation 


Funds available for educational 
reaearch and planning. 


Proposal abatrdct 
has been, sub- 
mitted. 


Ford Foundation • 


Funds available for educational 
research and planning. 


Initial discussions 
indicated they are 
not funding 
aecondary education 
projects this year. 


Rhode la land 

Foundation 


There are a vajiety of foundations 
interested in education: Chaffee 
Fundf Haffenraffer family Fund, 
Kimtall Fourdation, the Rhode 
Islsnd Founcition, and Textron 
Charitable Truat. 

ft 


Inquires will be 
made to specific 
foundations once ^ 
the Phase I Report 
has been circuliitcd 
to the School 
Committee nnd Schno) 
Dt»partment per&onne) 




LOCAL CORPORATIONS 




Theae will be identified, and if appropriate, i.miuirea made once t^e 
Phaae I Report haa been circulated, to the School Conwittee and *?rbool 
Department peraonnel. 



Tt IS important to recognize that there are two real funding neeti. 
The first need is for continuation of planning and assessment of 
grade, level reorganisation >.tivities; the second nerd is for the 
4judgeting and actual conversions of schools that wi 11 ne^d" to he 
closed due to ^yrade level reorganization. These £ac two vary 
distinct projects. 



'J 
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Since there is the strong pofsibility thet^ pert of che i«ple- 
Mntetlon process will entail the closing of certain pertinent 
schools f some information about this wee collected during the 
course of Phase One. The experience of other cities thus in- 
dicates that school closings may provide opportunities for 
creativa recycling end preservation of neif^orhood schools 
for other community activities. The following examples pro- 
vide relevant case studies. 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY: PHASE ONE 



p 


TABLE LXI 

school Conversxoh Examples 
Series One 




CITY AND STATE 


NEW USE OF SCHOOL FACILITY 


FUNDING SOURCE FOR . 
CONVERSION IF KNOWN* 


Gloucester/ Y1A 


Housing for th^ Elderly 


Sold to developer; 
source unknown 


Dayton, OH 


Community Education Conter 


Unknown ; f or ^ puplic 
use 


* Jacksonville, FL 


Other school district uses 
(administrative offices, 
storage space, marine center, 
curriculum use, and vocational 
education), half-way house, 
junior college, shared use - 
with coiranunity agencir » 


City pays for programs 
and use of buildings. 


Ithaca, NY 


Indoor shoppizvg nv9ill# apart- 
ments, and pffice space 


Architect purchased 
building and secured 
bank loan. 


KAlamaioo, MI 


Adult Education \\\d Senior 
Citiien Centor; private school 
and business school 


Space leasciu. 



^Jacksonville created a distrlct-v^'de plan for 17 closed schools* 
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PROVIDENCE SQHOOL DEPARTMBNT/UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
GRADE LEVEL RE0RGA.V1ZATI0H 
FSASIBIL^TY STUDY] PHASE ONE 

TABLE LXII 

School Converiion Examples 
Seriaa Two 



r ■ ■ 

CITY AND STATE 


NEW USE OP SCHOOL FACILITY 


PUMDING SOURCE FOR 
CONVERSION IF KNOWN 


Boulder # CO 


Building renovated and a 

buyer is not being sought. 


Bank loan; building 
bought by Historic . 
Boulder 


Cast Boston, MA 


Low and middle income housing 


Conversion by East 
Boston Community 
Developraent Corp. 
with financing from 
Mass. Houeing Finance 
Agency 


Hapgood, MA 


Modern apart:t)ent building 


Rural Housing Improve* 
ment Corp. acteJ as 
developers i funding 
from Fansers Hone 
Administration 


San Aselino, CA 


Non-profit groups use facil- 
ities: infant center/ day 
care center, senior citXsen 
service, community volunteer 
bureau, ar.d headquarters ^or 
park and recreation programs 


^ent buildirr^a 



Sources r •'Surplus School Buildings: New Opportunities for Adapt Iv-l' 

use," Americ a n Institute, of Arch itectural Journal, April 1S77; 
Pages 59-67. ~r—j ■ . r , 



Cities and towns across the country are faced with achoal 
closings, and there is increasing tnter«»st in Washington about 
funding conversions. Title I of the Houeing and Corimjinlty Do- 
velopMent Act of 1974 has authorisation for the block grant pro- 
gram to permit funds to be used, among other things, for con- 
verting school buildings to publicly ow.ael senior citizen centem, 
centers for the handicapped, and nslghborhoor) f^nllitlt s p^^ v^d- 
ing health, recreational, social, end alliod 'xoiriTiimity ncuvi "v*^^ . 



Citizens of the neighborhoods in which the unused school build- 
ings are located must be involved in the entire process of con- 
version* Only then will the unused school facilities become a 
valuable adset to the community. 

Conclusion 

This study phase has responded to two of the questions raised f 
education in Providerice: 

What is the optimum learning environment for the early 
adolescent? What is th6 most cost-effective way to • 
deliver this service? 

K-8 grade level reorganization is strongly suggested for your 
consideration as a school structure which will best meet these 
two policy issues. 



